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This Big Flag 


FREE 


to 


any teacher 





We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 





HAS your 


school a flag for out-o’doors? 


Have you a flag for your room? 
No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 


Here is the way:— 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room 

or school. All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for yoz. 

Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 

These they are to sell at only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirtwaist sets or 


coat lapel ornaments. 


Everyone will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


each child can do his or her part, and the next day they bring you the money. 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 
You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. 


In a few minutes 


Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid, 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5 x 8 feet, all 
bunting, 48 stars, not painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes — the kind of flag the Government uses, 
the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not 


to fade. 


The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 


Fill out the coupon and send it mow, You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


— 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. ‘The 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine 
one and no school ought to have to go without a fla 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and f 
will certainly recommend it. 

Maset Bates, Burt, lowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted 
with it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thank- 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant 
success in your work, I remain 

G. Ricuarp Hiriecass, Richland Center, Pa. 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- 
room Anna Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. 


Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they 
had disposed of them. The children working for the 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazir F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow 
teachers. Emma La JacxsOn, Pioneer, La. 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in 
due time. ‘The scholars took great delight in selling. 
the buttons and had most of them sold by the second 
morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. 

Fioyp D. Looxer, Sedalia, O. 


_ The flag came March 6th and was all you represented 
it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 
schools should have. Wishing you success in your 
good work, I am, 

Outve WinrieLp, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such 
that every school should see ‘‘ Old Glory” floating above 
their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky. 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me 
the flag. This makes three flags that I have secured 
from you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags 
are certainly all right. 

G. W.Harpercer, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are de- 
lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. 
Exta Suirtey, Findlay, O. 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- 
tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be 
such a beauty. 
Rots Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it 
and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The 
flag is now waving over our school-house and every- 
body is proud of it. Anna Opstep, Allamuchy, N.J. 


large sized beautiful flag. 


Read them. 


Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag I 
have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 
work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 
It can be used outdoors 
as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 

certainly will do all I can for a company having such 
a@ great aim. Bernarp C. CoccaAn, 

Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid 
Will recommend you all in my power. 

A. Gertrupe C. Datey, Assonet, Mass. 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is cer- 
tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 

EtHet Minnarb, Irving, Mich. 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
said, ‘“‘ Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the package. 

Apam P. Frey, Jordan, Pa. 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is 
even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom- 
mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
pupils I am, 

Maset C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 





Washingseton and Liuincoin 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, 
Washington and Lincoln. 


PL. 7 

| 107 Meridian St., 
Acderson, Indiana. 

GENTLEMEN :-Send 

me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln ‘But- 
tons. [Cross out the kind 
you don’t want}. As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 


{State whether you want the 
picture of Washington or picture of 
coln], 


You can get either free with just a 
The plan is the same as for the free fla 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 


Show your p veness. 


little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 


g- 
buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 
that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 


Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
will make your room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 


writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


You can do the same. 


“ga Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


107 Meridian Street, 


Anderson, Indiana. 
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The World’s Masterpieces in Art 


for 25 or more. 
Size 514 x 8. 


ONE GENT EACH 


Postpaid. 


Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 Madonnas, or 


25 for children. 

Smaller, Half-Cent Size 3 x 314. Extra, 
Size 10x12. 
Two cents each for 13 or more. 


Seven Cent 


Bird. Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. 
Order now for Fall Bird 


Study. Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very 


brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 including margin, 


75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


aa send to-day 3 two-cent stamps for catalogue of 1,000 minia- 
ture illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bicd Picture. 








5 for 25 cents. No two alike. 


Send now a Columbus and Thanksgiving pictures, etc. 


A Helping Hand Girl With Apple “Can’t You Talk” 








AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 


(See page 527) 


“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, The 


booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


It is written by a person who has studied children 
and knows their mental aptitude and abilities. He 
would have them /earn to observe first, read and talk, 
and, later on, study. This is common sense, and 
founded on psychological and physiological laws of 
growth. 

CuHartes F. KING, 
Manager of National School of Methods 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAI 


FOR FIRST GRADES 


BY 
NANCY M. BURNS 


AND 


MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 


‘The material in this volume has been compiled especially for teachers 
of little ones in the first grade. There are 264 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs particularly adapted for the little folks 
who are to take part in the entertainment. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, together with concert 
exercises for selected numbers of each, are grouped under their 
respective days, as follows: 

Lincoln Day — Abraham Lincoln, Can I be Like Lincoln, Class 
Recitation, Crowning Lincoln, For My Country, Little Soldiers, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Story, Lincoln the Great, Our Banner, 
Our Colors, Our Lincoln, See a Hundred Banners, etc. Washington’s 
Birthday — A Country’s Son, A Flag Salute, Dear Little Boys, 
Dolly’s Name, George and Martha Washington, George Washington, 
His Choice, How to be Heroes, etc. Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decora- 
tion Day, Mother’s Day and Miscellaneous. 


Cloth 264 pages Price, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





Gs 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


will pay you at the rate of $50.00 per month 
when you are disabled by sickness or accident. (It 
pays for days—weeks— or months—whether your 
salary continues or not: For injury, during twelve 
months from date of disability; for sickness, during 
six months.) This will pay your doctor and your 
nurse, and other bills that come with sickness or 
injuries. This will protect your savings account so 
you will not have to start it all over again. This 
will keep you out of debt. 


T will pay you $25.00 a month for two months, 
during a period of convalescence. 


T will pay you $12.00 a week for ten weeks 

if you are quarantined in the home where you 

board, or if your school is quarantined so that your 
salary is stopped. This insures your income. 





T Pays for | inthe | Annual 


A . if 
Accidental Loss of | Piet Year \Five Years 


$1,000 | $100.00 
1,000 | 100.00 
1,000 | 100.00 
1,000 100.00 
500 50.00 
Either Foot Se eee 500 50.00 
Entire Sight One Eye 333 33.33 
WRITE TO-DAY 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Please send me full information concerning the sick, accident 


Insurance 
After 
Fifth Year 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
750 
750 
500 





Both Hands or Both Feet.... 
One Hand and One Foot.... 
Entire Sight of Both Eyes .. 
Either Hand . 








and quarantine benefits of your association. 
ERR ne 


Ra ii idad « as eee ' 
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STRONG BOOKS 





HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING 
BOOK 


Did you ever hear of pupils who, of their own accord, 
wrote to a publisher to say that they actually enjoyed 
the school book they were using? That is exactly 
what eight pupils in one class wrote us of Hicks’s 
Speller. An unsolicited testimonial of that sort 
means something, does it not? And the book is as 
efficient as it is likable. It teaches the pupils to spell 
so that they do not forget what they have learned. 
It presents only two new words each day, but when 
the course is completed the class has studied 1872 
prominent words, and has acquired a total vocabulary 
of nearly 7000 words. The spelling contests stimulate 
the pupils’ ambition and maintain their interest. 
Schools which have used the Hicks method have 
disproved the idea that spelling is no longer taught 
properly. 





STEADMANS’ GRADED 
LESSONS IN WRITING 


Eight pads with chart. 


A muscular movement system which is easy to teach, 
and makes the pupils rapid, graceful, and automatic 
writers. The pads, which require no additional sup- 
plementary material, are really the most economical 
form of copy book. The method comprises a logically 
and progressively developed series of lessons, designed to 
secure freedom, ease, and flexibility of movement, in 
addition to legibility; at the same time it forces the 
child to assume and maintain a healthful position at 
his desk. Each lesson begins with certain movement 
drill exercises on the elements of each letter. The 
various letters are reviewed again and again, then 
combined into words, and afterwards in words forming 
connected sentences. 








AMERICAN 


New York 


BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 














For 
Nerve Strain 
Try the invigorating, refreshing, 


soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 











Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular 
series. The material is graded to 
the fourth school year and no 
other. The prose selections are 
i copyrighted and have not been 
used in other reading books. 

A large book for a small price. 

50 Cents 


Other books in the series 
The Wide Awake Primer 30 Cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader 
30 Cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 


35 Cents 
The Wide Awake Third Reader 
40 


NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. 

By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,” 
“‘ Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (J/!ustraled in color.) 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 

By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 
The Child’s Book of American History [Illustrated. 50 Cents. 

By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Child Life [Illustrated 50 Cents 


By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents By M. F. Blaisdell. 





Cents 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and Doll Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 35 Cents 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower Tales 
Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A Bigham. 
Old Mother West Wind Mother West Wind’s Childrea 
Mother West Wind’s Animal : riends 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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A Call to Teachers 


ELIzABETH R. DICKERSON 


POLISH patriot once said, “Where liberty is, 

there my home shall be.” He was answered by 

another patriot with a bigger heart and a truer 

patriotism, who said, “Where liberty is not, 
there my home shall be!” Might not every teacher take, 
indeed, ought not every teacher to take, this as her call 
to service? Education, we shall all agree, should do at 
least two things for children. First, fit them for doing 
their work in life well, that is, efficiently and intelligently. 
Second, education should give each child a broad view of 
life, through familiarity with the world’s great master- 
pieces in many lines. Now, I believe that children are 
hindered in their progress toward real freedom, or in other 
words, perfect education, by three things. First, many of 
them are “born short.” All of them are, to be sure, in 
some way or another, but some in a more marked degree 
than others. That is to say, their bodies are imperfect in 
some respect, thus refusing to allow the brain to manifest 
itself as it otherwise would. Second, by the lack of proper 
home environment, whether physical, moral or mental, 
or all three. And third, by the lack of sympathy or true 
understanding on the part of teachers. 

Every teacher knows that one child does his arithmetic 
more easily than another; that one sings when another 
cannot; that this one can memorize where that one totally 
fails, andsoon. But did you ever stop to think that each 
one of these children has a perfectly normal, healthy brain, 
but that he cannot get the most from it or prove that he has 
it because in some way, we cannot always find out just how, 
his body is hindering? 

If you have not already done so, please go as fast as 
ever you can, and get William Hawley Smith’s book, “ All 
the Children of All the People.” It isa great book and any 
teacher who reads it, and it is most readable, will find her- 
self more than repaid and glad to pass the word along. He 
says, “I am convinced that the body and the mind are not 
one and the same thing. . . . To me the body is 
merely the means through which the mind expresses it- 
self in time and space. It is a medium through which the 
mind functions, and the lack or excess of ability of the 
mind to function in any given plane depends on the per- 
fection of the medium as a means of transmitting the mind 
force in that particular field,” and so on, every page more 
interesting than the last. But does not that make you feel 
differently about that stupid, or slow, or naughty child in 
your room? He tells of a number of different cases, to 
which we could all add instances, among them a child who 
was found to be almost totally blind, who had.an operation 
performed which restored her eyesight completely. He 
maintains that the part of her brain where the sight is 
located was perfectly normal and strong all the time and 
able to record impressions as soon as received, but that 
the body, that is, the nerves or muscles or some parts, 
were defective, thus hindering the brain from its normal 
“functioning.” 

Have you ever worked over some particularly difficult 
child, only to have the whole situation cleared up by a 
visit to that child’s home? You may have found the 
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parents earnestly and intelligently working to help their 
child, but more likely you found either a total lack of 
sympathy and a complete misunderstanding; or else you 
found an eager desire to help, coupled with complete 
ignorance of how to do it. Did you never discover that 
some stupid or slow child came to school so poorly nourished 
that he absolutely lacked the vitality with which to do his 
work? We had a little girl in our school who not only had 
great difficulty with her lessons, but was so restless and 
uneasy that she was a constant trial. When consulted, 
her mother said, ‘‘I know that it must be hard for Marion 
to do well in school, because I work all day, and can’t 
help her, and her father drinks. But then,” she added 
earnestly, “I always try to start her off to school with 
plenty of strong coffee!” In a neighboring school, a teacher 
was having a constant struggle with children who seered 
to grow more and more dull as the morning wore on. She 
finally made up her mind that it must be lack of nourish- 
ment. She investigated, inquiring both of the children 
and their parents. The result was that she discovered 
that nine out of ten of the children came to school after a 
breakfast of coffee and bread, with nothing or very little 
else. She presented the matter to the board, and they pro- 
vided a fund so that each child had all the milk he could 
drink, and crackers beside. NeedI tell youtheeffect? The 
children’s work was revolutionized at once, their interest 
was keen all through the morning, and the standard of 
work very much higher. And this has been the experience 
of many another teacher. 

And in the third place, I believe that children are hin- 
dered in their progress by the lack of genuine sympathy 
on the part of the teachers. That is a much overworked 
phrase, but can you not remember having a teacher fail to 
respond to some reaching out of your own soul? When I 
was in the sixth grade, my mother and I used to go off on 
long excursions to woody places, looking for birds through 
opera glasses. I vividly recall my feeling of utter deso- 
lation and mortification when I went up to my teacher, 
after one of these excursions, to tell her that I had seen a 
meadow lark and its nest. Her response was, “Take your 
seat!” I doubtless should have been im it, but oh! the 
cruelty of snubbing those genuine, spontaneous expressions 
which children so often give! I wonder how often we do 
that, either before a child has a chance to speak, by our 
unsympathetic attitude of body and mind; or after he 
has spoken by cutting him short with a curt word or two. 

And if these things are so, and I believe that every 
teacher will agree that they are, how can a teacher make 
her home “where liberty is not’? That is, how can she 
help those who are kept from freedom whether it be 
of one sort or another, or from one cause or another? There 
are three ways, I think. First, study the individual 
child. Truly, another overworked phrase, but how many 
are there who really do that? Watch him constantly, 
whether he is studying, marching, reciting or playing un- 
consciously. Note where he expressed himself with joy 
and where with difficulty. Examine him for color blind- 
ness and any weakness of the eyes. Find out whether 
he is ear minded or eye minded. Notice what children he 
likes most, and find out why, if youcan. Find out from the 
other children anything you can about him and then — 
visit his home and have a good talk with his mother. I 
think it is a good idea to keep this information on paper, 
for often when individual bits of information are not 
significant, the accumulated facts will be most illuminating. 

Second, study your program for the best arrangement, 
and your own enthusiasm over each part of it. After 
concentration, is there relaxation of one form or another? 
Is this period too long or the length of that one in just the 
right proportion to its importance? And then try to find 
out if you teach the subjects you don’t care for so well or 
with so much enthusiasm as you do the ones you do en- 
joy. You know you don’t, because you can’t, but do you 
do the very best you can on that one subject you never 
took naturally to yourself? 

And then, last of all, and almost most important of all, 
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study yourself and your attitude toward teaching in general 
and your own problems in particular. Face about, look 
yourself sternly in the eye and demand the truth. Am ] 
a teacher in the best and ideal sense? Or do I go through 
my daily routine more or less mechanically, with one eye 
on pay day? Do I bring my best powers to my teaching 
or is that of secondary importance? Have a frank talk 
with yourself, and make up your mind honestly as to where 
the weak points are and how they can be strengthened. 
Set a practical and honest ideal for yourself, and then de- 
termine to keep toit. Oh! what would that not do toward 
furthering the coming of “the perfect city” if her citizens 
in the making could be trained by teachers who would 
honestly do that! 

Heinrich Heine said, “When I read history and am im- 
pressed with any great deed, I feel as if I should like to see 
the woman who is concealed behind it as its secret in- 
centive.” If we could only live up to our ideals as teachers, 
making our home “where liberty is not,’ what great deeds 
might we not inspire in the children we are training! 


The Special Hygiene of 
Writing 


Auice INGHAM 
N the Pedagogical Seminar (Vol. VI., 1898-99) was 
published a thesis which has brought about a great 
change in the education of the young children in 
the kindergarten and primary grades. The author 
is Frederic Burk and the title of his thesis is “From the 
Fundamental to Accessory in the Development of the 
Nervous System and Movements.” By the fundamental 
movements, he means those which the human being has 
in common with other members of the animal kingdom, 
such as the movements required for locomotion, the as- 
similation of food, etc. By the accessory movements, he 
means those which are peculiar to man, such as the erect 
posture of the body, the movements of the fine muscles 
of the throat which produce the voice, and the use of the 
hand which excels any other organ in variety and precision 
of movement. 

The thesis demonstrated that while the brain of the 
young of insects and lower animals is wholly or fairly 
well developed at birth, the infant of the human species 
has a brain and nervous system which is but loosely organ- 
ized and will require all the years of infancy and adolescence 
to bring to perfection. He ascertained that in the child 
the fundamental movements are developed first and the 
accessory movements are acquired gradually according 
to their complexity, the motions of the arms and hands com- 
ing last of all. 

All observers of child life will confirm what the scientist 
has proven to us. At first, the infant’s movements are 
confined to those required to secure and digest his food. 
Then, gradually, he learns to sit in erect posture; he finds 
out how to control his voice and form words; the arms and 
legs are used for creeping until finally he can stand and walk; 
he uses his hands early for grasping, but can make the 
simpler motions only. 

The finer movements of the hand and fingers require 
a highly organized brain to direct them and the infant and 
young child do not have the necessary development of the 
brain and nerve cells for anything more than the larger 
movements. It was formerly the common practice in 
kindergartens to give weaving and sewing to small children 
— “little things for little people’’— but such work is 
seldom given at the present time. Students of childlife. 
among them G. Stanley Hall and Frederic Burk, have 
shown such tasks to be beyond the power of the young 
child. 

These investigations in child psychology have brought 
about a change in methods of writing also. Construction 
work has taken the place of the copying which formerly 
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constituted much of the seat work. The control of the 
fingers being the last and most complex of the movements 
developed, it can readily be seen that much writing in the 
primary grades is injurious to the nervous system. Experts 
have estimated that there are five hundred or more muscles 
used in writing and they must act in harmony. The brain 
paths required for such a co-ordination of movement have 
not been formed and cannot be perfected until the child 
has been in school several years. If he is forced to do tasks 
for which his nervous system is not prepared, he is receiv- 
ing a physical injury. 

‘ When the child enters school, his movements are large 
and free, hence his first writing should be done at the 
blackboard. If compelled to use pencil or pen, the muscles 
of his arm, hand, and fingers do not co-ordinate properly 
and he uses more than he really needs. Hemoveshis tongue 
or the muscles of the head or face unnecessarily and these 
acts make him uneasy. The energy which goes to the 
muscles is not under his control and he grasps the pencil 
or pen painfully and fatigue and strain are the result. 
The muscles of the eye are not accustomed to focusing so 
steadily on a near point, making the tension worse. 

In 1892, German and American physicians conducted 
an investigation of spinal curvature among school children. 
They found that this physical defect was caused principally 
by writing. The two hands normally work together and 
nervous energy is sent to the left side which has nothing 
to do. This energy is shown by the head drooping to the 
left and the left shoulder dropping down, causing a bend 
in the spine. These physicians as well as psychologists 
concluded that it is unhygienic to require much writing 
from young children when their bodies are in a plastic 
state. 

When the transition is made from blackboard writing to 
paper, the writing should be large so that the whole arm 
movement may be continued. A wax crayon is better than 
a pencil, as the friction upon the paper is reduced. The 
child should not be permitted to copy, as cramped finger 
movements would be the result. He should visualize the 
word or sentence to be written and play that he is writing 
it on an imaginary blackboard before him. When he has 
done this two or three times, the copy should be erased 
from the board and the child is ready to reproduce it upon 


paper. 

A left-handed child should be allowed to use his left hand 
in writing. A person is right or left handed according 
to the manner of the branching of the arteries which carry 
the blood supply to the brain. If more blood is sent to the 
left side than the right, the person is right handed and vice 
versa. It is unnecessary and might prove harmful to 
interfere with the mechanism which nature has provided. 

The standard systems of writing in the public schools 
recognize the lack of co-ordination in the young child and 
develop the work in a manner similar to that which has 
been outlined. There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the whole arm movement or the muscular fore- 
arm movement should be used, but all agree that the use 
of the fingers by the beginner learning to write is pernicious. 
They all advise little writing in the first two or three grades 
and that it should be done under the supervision of the 
teacher in order that nervous habits of grasping the pen and 
cramped finger movements may be avoided. 

Children trained in this way show just as good results 
in the intermediate grades as those who have spent more 
time in the writing drill. Often children who have been 
good writers for two or three years grow careless in the 
fourth and fifth grades. This is probably due in part to 
the fact that they have felt the strain in writing until it is 
no longer a pleasant task. 

The medical inspection of the public schools of our cities 
reveals in a startling manner that the pupils throughout 
our country are suffering from many physical defects. 
A careful study of the nygiene of writing with the applica- 
tion of its principles will help to relieve three of the prom- 
inent troubles — eye diseases, spinal curvature, and ner- 
vousness. 
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The Playground and the School 


M. V. O’SHEA 


Mr. Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation in New York 
says in a recent bulletin that if a community had to choose 
between its schools and its playgrounds, it might better 
keep the latter and give up the former. He says that moral 
caliber is tested and developed on the playground more 
fully than it can be in the school-room, and what we need 
in this country is the development of character rather 
than the imparting of information. 

If we take this statement as Mr. Perry intended we 
should, it is undoubtedly true; but any person would 
certainly go far astray if he should conclude that a child 
can get a better education on the playground than he can 
in the school-room. The playground trains the boy for 
the needs of the hour, and not for the future. It teaches 
him to play fair in his relations to his mates. If he is 
inclined to take advantage whenever he has a chance to 
do so, his playfellows will sooner or later teach him that he 
will be the loser in the end by such conduct. The play- 
ground, if it is wholesome, can give a boy lessons in serving 
others in order that he may be served, and it can develop 
in him a sense of the group as a unit in its needs, so that 
whatever will advance the interest of the group will in the 
end promote his own welfare. This is one of the im- 
portant lessons to be learned by every child, and the play- 
ground presents opportunities for the pupil to gain it 
effectively. And, of course, the child is stimulated on the 
playground to be alert and cautious and persevering and 
self-reliant; and these are necessary attributes for one to 
possess in order to succeed in the game of life. 

The playground is helpful in all these ways, and its value 
should not be minimized. But still a great deal will be 
demanded of each citizen in American life which the play- 
ground never could, by any possibility, get him ready for. 
The typical playground is suited to give a child experience 
in adjusting himself to his fellows in a very simple type of 
life, but it is not adapted to give him much, if any, insight 
into the complex phases of modern society, or any schooling 
in adapting himself thereto. In order to get along well in 
the life he must live, the child must have a great deal more 
knowledge than he can acquire on the playground; and 
he must exercise self-restraint and practice altruistic con- 
duct which cannot be developed in him on the playground. 
We should be under no illusions in respect to the limita- 
tions of the playground in training a pupil to adjust him- 
self to real life. It should be the complement of, but under 
no conditions should it replace, the school. 





An Experiment 
ACHASA BEECHLER 


" AM interested in the Montessori method and asked 
the Assistant Superintendent if anything in this line 
had been attempted in the city schools. She said, 

‘See Miss Collins and find out what she has been 
doing,’ so here I am,” announced the visitor as she entered 
the room. 

“This is a first grade, a very immature one to be sure, 
but not a kindergarten. If you wish to see a Montessori 
school I fear you will be disappointed. We have at- 
tempted only a sort of limited adaptation of her method 
to the primary work.”’ 

Then in came the children, forty-five tiny immatures. 
The visitor seated herself at the end of a long bench, close 
to the wall, under the windows. Upon this stood boxes 
and envelopes of neatly arranged materials. 

“The children in Class A may choose their work,” 
said the teacher. One row at a time arose, each child 
passing by the bench, taking the work he most desired and 
going to the place where he could best work. 

“Class B may be ready for a word hunt.” The visitor 
settled herself comfortably for an inspection of the room. 
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And a very novel room it was! She noticed above the 
blackboards the large, clear, suitably mounted pictures cut 
from magazine covers, each picture containing only one 
object, such as a baby, a cow, or a horse, with the word 
written on the blackboard directly underneath. 

“There can be no confusion in the minds of even these 
tiny children as to what the pictures represent,” thought 
the visitor. Then the fun began! Each child in Class B 
had been povided with a lage card upon which had been 


oti 


written with a rubber pen the same words that were on the 
blackboard under the pictures. Off the children ali 
scampered, each to hunt the word and picture which matched 
the word:on his card. Back some quickly came, handing 
their cards to the teacher and saying, cow, kitty, pig, 
horse, whichever it happened to be, each one helping him- 
self to another card from her lap. 

“Ts mine a color word?” asked Charles after looking 
at his new card 


Gow | yow oom You 
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“Yes,” answered the teacher. So off he ran to the 
corner of the blackboard where were arranged colored circles 
with red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet written beside 
them. After many glances from his card to the words 
by the circles Charles ran back saying correctly, “Blue.” 

“Mine’s too hard,” announced John. “May I have an 
easy one?” 

“Tt’s anumber word, dear. Look under the window sill.” 
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He then chose the one beside the tin can. “No, it was 
not can.” But after a careful inspection the card taken 
from inside the basket evidently fitted all requirements 
and Douglas ran back saying triumphantly, “Basket.” 

“T’ve looked all over for mine and it’s nowhere,” said 
Lona of the black curls and sparkling eyes. 

“Did you look at the card on the doll house and at the 
one on the big box on the floor?” 

“No, I forgot them.” Then after awhile, “It’s box.” 
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“Cards,” called the teacher. After the children handed 
them back they stood in the open space at the front of the 
room instead of running to their seats, for every available 
desk and space had been used by Class A. Miss Collins 
suggested, ‘“‘ You may be big trees while you wait. Trees 
cannot move about and talk, Jimmy.” 

“May I look at their work?” asked the visitor. 

“The children will be delighted to show you what they 
have done,” replied the teacher. 
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Starting with the one nearest her, tall, flaxen-haired, 
beautifully dressed Consuelo, the visitor watched her 
match large script and print number word cards, placing 
them in order on the wide window sill and laying beside 
each pair the correct numeral. As the child worked she 
constantly referred to the cards underneath the window. 
Near by on the floor sat curly-haired Viola, surveying with 
evident satisfaction a row of script and print cards contain- 
ing the days of the week, all laid in 
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correct order from the large script 
words written on the 12” x 24” manila 
paper, thumb-tacked to the door. Be- 








When he had found the word that matched his card, the 
visitor watched the chubby little fingers touch the spots 
as he counted aloud, “‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, eleven. Mine’s ‘leven ’cause I counted it.” 

“Try again, there is no eleven.” Next time he counted 
ten correctly and received a new card. 

“T can’t find mine,” complained Thelma. “It’s long 
or short,” replied the teacher. Away she ran to the corner 
of the blackboard devoted mainly to adjectives. 

“Mine’s easy,” said Benny, not moving away from the 
teacher’s chair, but pointing at the ladder. “Up.” 

“T can’t find mine,” almost cried Samuel. 

“What is nearest us we often cannot see,” laughed Miss 
Collins. 

“Oh, I always forget to look on your chair, Miss Collins,” 
and the little face brightened as he went behind and looked 
at the card fastened on the back of the teacher’s chair. 

“Ves, it’s chair. You won’t catch me next time.” 

“What kind of a word is mine, Miss Collins?” asked 
near-sighted little Douglas. 

‘It’s on the table where you can easily see it.” 

The visitor watched him pick up the card from beside the 
toy kitty, compare it with his own and replace it dissatisfied. 


side Viola, and occasionally assisted by 
her, worked her little brother, Walter, 
placing in order similar cards upon which were written or 
printed the names of the months. At a low table near an- 
other door stood two boys, Jay and Kenneth, the busiest 
boys in the room, arranging in order numbers cut from cal- 
endars and mounted on small squares of tag board, both 
constantly studying the large sheet fastened to the door, on 
which were written the numerals in order. 

“T’m done. Is mine right?” asked Kenneth. 

“Exchange thirteen and thirty-one and then it will be 
all richt,” was the reply. 
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“They have surely used every available space,” said 
the visitor as she glanced at the filled blackboard ledges. 
“Tt must have taken considerable time to prepare these 
picture word cards.” 

“Of course it took time to save and cut all these small 
pictures from last year’s magazines, to paste them in the 
corners of these 43” x 11” cards, write the word (with in- 
delible pencil) as large as the remaining space would per- 
mit, to prepare the small 2” x 11” cards to match the word 
py the picture, but it has paid. I have found that a 
dozen cards are sufficient for one set. The children are 
especially fond of the color cards. Those I did with water 
colors, excepting the black and white, which are squares 
of paper pasted on. 

“But these large cards are not so much work as the 
small ones which you see some of the children using on their 
desks. These came from Milton Bradley’s and A. Flana- 
gan’s, listed as objects for counting, I think. You see that 
the picture is on one side of the small card, the word on the 
other.” The visitor watched a tiny girl, as she methodi- 
cally turned each card, picture side down, word side up, 
matched the word with a smaller word card, then turned 
the picture up, putting the word directly underneath. 

“The children learn thirty or forty words with these 
two sets, making the time spent on seat work just as valu- 
able as that spent in recitation,” the teacher told the 
visitor. “Sometimes I am surprised that they know cer- 
tain words until I remember that they have learned them 
from these cards. 

“My, what a desk full of perfect work!” turning to 
Robert, one of the better developed children. 
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I’ve read and read my story-books 
Till I can hardly see, 

And all the folks in them seem strange — 
What can the matter be? 


Bo-Peep has found her long-lost sheep 
In Boy Blue’s meadow green; 

Jack Sprat now helps to eat the fat, 
His wife to eat the lean. 


Red Ridinghood has-sent the wolf 
A-running to his den; 

And Mary in her garden grows 

Not maids, but little men! 
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Storyland Folk 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 





“Ts mine right?” asked Juanita, enamored of the hek- 
tographed farm. “TI couldn’t find these two words,” show- 
ing fish and chickens, and pointing at the drawing. which 
covered the whole of one side of the blackboard. 

“The duck belongs in the pond, the chickens in the 
garden,” answered the teacher, writing the words in their 
places on the board. 

“Do you happen to have an extra copy of the farm?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Yes, I’ll find you one at noon and tell you the story too.” 

“This is Clarence,” said Miss Collins, placing her hand 
on the head of a dark-haired lad. “TI don’t know at all 
what we shall do with him. He doesn’t want to do any- 
thing but write. His mother tells me he writes all the 
time at home.” 

“Can you read my word, Miss Collins?” 

“Tt’s ‘light’; you’ve laid the corn on your desk so 
evenly that anyone could read it.” 

“Do you use the Montessori writing?” inquired the visitor. 

“No, we could not here, but we have used a sort of 
adaptation of it which could not be called Montessori, but 
which has given much better results than anything before 
tried with these immature children. I'll tell you about it.” 

“Yes, your colored peg border is nicely done,” responded 
the teacher to eager glances of a little boy working with 
enlarged colored pegs and melon seeds. 

“You may put away your work, children. It is time to 
go home.” 

In a little more than five minutes every space and desk 
was clear, and wonder of wonders, all work neatly stacked 
on the bench again! 
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Old Mother Hubbard and her dog 
Have gone to meet the pieman; 

And not a penny does he ask 
From hungry Simple Simon. 


The sisters of the Cinder Child 
Do all the work, while she 

Goes dressed in silk to meet the Prince, 
As happy as can be. 


Dear me! the folks in Storyland, 
How turned about they seem! 
Heigho! I b’lieve I just woke up — 
It must have been a dream.” 
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Mavup Moore, Supt. Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, whom we talk about so much 
in the primary grades, and whose poems the children 
love dearly, surely stated a very large truth in this small 
couplet. 

This is just as true in the world of pictures as it is in the 
world of poetry, the world of flowers, birds, etc. 

But I fear all of us are not alive to this fact, because we 
are so engrossed with our own little affairs that we miss 
the beauty and grandeur and wonder of the things all 
around us, or that could be around us. 

We are in such a rush and hurry that we fail to see the 
deep blue haze of the woods towards the east; we are too 
weary to notice the magnificent colors of the sunset; too 
lackadaisical to appreciate the colors of the rainbow; too 
thoughtless to see the rare tints of purple and pink, of 
brown and silvery gray that nature has painted on the trees 
that are at hand, in the woods close by, in orchards, or in 
lanes — trees which speak of the springtime, trees sending 
forth soft, young, green leaves, trees waving royal branches 
of rich red-brown, trees bearing dark green needles dotted 
thickly with clusters of pine cones. 

These things we pass daily with wide-open eyes that see 
not. Much of the joy of living passes us because we have 
ears that hear not and eyes that see not. 

Before the close of this series of art talks, I hope to re- 
store both hearing and sight to a multitude of anxious and 
energetic and willing teachers and through them to a great 
army of our future citizens — the children. 

The thousands of teachers must become interested, must 
study and learn, must become enthusiastic before it is 
possible to reach the children in any line of knowledge. 

I shall seek to arouse this interest first in the teachers, 
for I am confident that then the studying and the enthu- 
siasm will follow as a perfectly natural sequence, and the 
children will reap the results. 

Too much of the “picture study” has been wishy- 
washy, namby-pamby stuff, consisting of a few short sen- 
tences about the picture or pictures, and when read or 
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written or told left no lasting impression upon the 
live brain-cells that were ready to absorb anything 
that was made interesting enough. But when it 
was all said and done very few children could have 
told in an exceedingly short time afterwards the 
name of picture or artist. 

You say, “Well, they will learn those later in 
life.” I say, “No, they will not.” It is only the 
occasional person who, for some special reason, 
learns much of art later. Youth is the inspirational, 
impressionable, and memory period, and naturally 
the time for good impressions to be made, for those 
made in youth are the lasting ones. 

Which verses come to you the readiest, and which 
can you repeat with the greatest assurance, those 
learned in maturity or those learned at the fireside 
or in the school-room in youth? How about the 
Mother Goose rhymes, the fairy-tales, folk stories 
and songs if you were fortunate enough to have lived 
among those in your youth? [I insist that youth is 
the time to lay the foundation upon which we build 
in future years, and unless the foundation be strong 
the house will be weak. 

But why should we study pictures at all? “The 
dominant theme in all education is that which up- 
lifts, which inspires, which comes from a realm 
often far removed and reaches down to the weary 
and worn conditions of our everyday existence 
It brings a message to tired humanity, it nourishes 
and stimulates that power within us which is ever 
striving for the ideal life.” 

In our early association with good pictures, in the grand 
and beautiful compositions that the master hands have 
given us, we may trace one of the strongest powers for 
inspiration, for this process of uplifting. Some one has 


said, “It is by admiration only of what is beautiful and - 


sublime that we can mount up a few steps toward the like- 
ness of what we admire”’; and the real keen sense of beauty 
cannot be gained except in childhood, and can be gained 
then only by familiarity with beautiful things. It is our 
duty then to “open the door for the children” into the 
world of art. A very important duty it becomes when we 
consider that children will have pictures, and they are sure 
to see all sorts of pictures indiscriminately, as we cannot 
prohibit, it seems, undesirable pictures which advertisers 
consider necessary to success. As they naturally take to 
pictures as a “duck to water” let us make good impressions 
that shall crowd out the bad, or leave no room for the bad 
to find lodgment. The pictures in a book will interest even 
the very young child for hours at a time, and he entertains 
company by “reading” from them. 

There needs to be both indirect and direct work in this 
study of art. Surround the little ones with the beautiful, 
for we all know the effect of environment upon our lives. 
Parents are paying great heed in these days to the furnish- 
ings of their children’s rooms— even the nursery. Have 
you been so fortunate as to step into the children’s rooms 
of some homes of to-day, and have you noticed that even 
the walls may be bordered with Sunbonnet Babies, or Over- 
all Boys, or Little Dutch Children, or pictures from Mother 
Goose? It is not a case of “just anything is good enough for 
his room because he is so destructive,” for parents are 
learning that “he”’ is not destructive and boisterous where 
things are harmonious and soothing. Such parents believe 
with Robert Louis Stevenson: 


The great day-nursery, best of all, 

With pictures painted on the wall, 
And leaves upon the blind. 

A pleasant room wherein to wake 

And hear the leafy garden shake 
And rustle in the wind. 


Have we learned as much in the schools? Are the walls 
tinted with a clean, restful, light green, or are they black 
and grimy? A school i in the former room will govern itself. 
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One in the latter can scarcely be controlled by the strongest 
disciplinarian. _Do we have hideous and unsightly calen- 
dars and pictures given away for advertising purposes on 
our school-room walls? Have we even so much as one 
good picture? Would that I could present every school- 
room in the country with at least two pictures—“ Sir Gala- 
had” and the “Madonna of the Chair”! How many 
parents and friends of the schools would be only too glad 
to present these if they were made to see the need! The 
Parent-Teacher Association is doing much to assist in 
this great work. 

Do you think that pictures are not silent teachers — 
have no effect upon children? Just one illustration of what 
may be accomplished by them. 

A grammar grade boy who had received the appendage 
of bad entered the room at the opening of school in Septem- 
ber. The teacher of the room unfortunately knew his 
reputation and was expecting almost anything to happen. 
The first day went by without any difficulty. No outbursts 
the second day. Peace and good belavior continued the 
third day, and even for many more days. After a few 
weeks the curiosity of the teacher got the better of her and 
going to the boy, who had remained in at recess time to do 
something he particularly wished to do, she tactfully said, 
“John, there is one thing I wish you would tell me, and it is 
this: Why is it that you have behaved so well for me and 
have made it so pleasant and happy for me, when you made 
it so unpleasant for the other teachers?” John, without 
any hesitancy, pointed straight to a good-sized picture of 
Hofmann’s “Christ” that hung right in front of his desk 
and said, “No fellow could be bad with that picture look- 
ing at him all day.” Does it pay? 

We say in revival services, “If even one soul is saved it 
matters not the cost.” Why not use as good sense in school 
work? 
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But some people who cry this the loudest pay little heed 
to the school-rooms where the children spend most of their 
wakeful hours! Does this show good sense, business sense, 
or even common horse sense? Away with the inconsis- 
tencies we have been manifesting in the past! 

Away with trashy calendars, gaudy pictures, and meaning- 
less advertisements! Tint the walls a Light, Restful Color 
and keep them clean! Have no pictures if you cannot have 
good ones. But in these days when copies of the master- 
pieces can be bought so very cheaply, there is no reason 
(there may be plenty of excuse), but I repeat, there can be 
no reason for not having a few really good pictures on the 
walls. There is no use to try to teach art when surrounded 
by extremely adverse conditions. Hence, as a beginning 
for this work that is so very essential, “set thy house in 
order.” 

You may say, “But you have not told us anything about 
how to present the pictures to the children.” Fear not, 
for you shall hear about that in due season. If this talk 
effected just the first step in this work, more good would 
have been accomplished than has been accomplished by all 
the “Lesson Stories” on pictures that I have seen in the 
last dozen years. So again let me say, “set thy house in 
order” that you may be prepared for the next talk upon this 
subject. Unless you do the children will see the inconsis- 
tency of all your preachments. 

Why do I mention “Sir Galahad” as one of the pictures 
I should have on every school-room wall? As a help in 
discipline and as a reference in the ethical subjects in the 
“Morning Talks.” Many and many a bit of mischief 
could be averted by merely saying “Where are my Sir 
Galahads?” 

Knighthood and chivalry and courtesy should be made 
a part of the “ Morning Talks” from the very beginning of 
school. Call your subject for the talks just plain “ Kind- 
ness” or “Politeness” if you will, for what is kindness 
but taking pains for others, and true politeness is kindness 
of heart. 

You have all heard the story, I presume, of “The Three 
Sieves.” A little girl ran into her mother eagerly saying, 
“Oh, mamma, I heard the worst thing about Susie!” 
“Stop, dear,” said her mother; “have you put the piece 
of news through the three sieves?” “Why, what do you 
mean, mamma?” “The first sieve is, Js at true?” “Oh, 
I guess so. Jenny told me that Charlie told her that — 
that—” “The second sieve, Js it kind?” “TI don’t 
know; I’m afraid not.” “Js it necessary?” “No, it really 
isn’t. It won’t go through, mamma.” 

Can you not see the possibilities of this story in disciplin- 
ing, if it had been told with depth of feeling? 

Why do I single out the “Madonna of the Chair’’? 
Simply and purely because it seems to be the children’s 
favorite Madonna. It seems to show to them that warmth 
of affection and great wealth of motherly love to a greater 
degree than any of the others. It seems to make them 
feel what they instinctively feel when taught as it should 
be, the following little poem: 


ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the silent sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn — 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


Have the pupils begin right now to make booklets of 
drawing paper, wrapping paper, wall paper, or of anything 
at hand, and have them paste in these small pictures each 
month as they appear in this magazine. At the close of 
the year they will have a nice collection of pictures as 
well as a goodly collection of knowledge and informa- 
tion and will have formed a taste for the good and the 
beautiful. 
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Drawing for Primary Grades 
MarGaret M. EvERIsT 


The highest art in all kinds is that which conveys the most truth. 
He who is closest to Nature is best. — Ruskin 

Drawing and painting are natural modes of expression, 
and a true teacher may always satisfy the child’s desire 
to picture by this means. 

Each teacher should be familiar with the work done in 
the preceding grade, in order to know what foundation 
has been laid and where her work should begin. From 
grade to grade, there should be a notable improvement 
in the skill with which the natural specimens are rendered. 
An orderly progression from one phase through another 
will develop the skill. Avoid monotonous repetition. 


Stupy oF LEAVES 

Paper cutting of leaf shapes. Ask the children to bring 
in all the different kinds of leaves they can find. Let 
them trace around the leaves and cut. Then let them cut 
the leaf without tracing. Mount the cuttings, also the 
frame that was made by the cutting. 

This exercise is also very valuable as a color lesson in 
connection with closer observation of form. 

Paint over a sheet of paper with a clear wash. Then 
put on a wash of red over the wet paper, and drop in some 
blue and yellow. These colors will blend and make the 
colors of the autumn leaf. After the paper is dry, trace 
a leaf on it, cut and mount. 
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MAKING AUTUMN TREES 


After the color lesson on leaves, have a study of autumn 
trees. 

Ask the pupils to observe the trees on their way to and 
from school and then tell you with their brushes, just what 
they have seen, using the bright colors of autumn. 

Paint a maple tree that has turned to scarlet and gold 
Paint first the shape of the tree with a yellow wash. While 
this color is wet, drop in red. Paint the trunk of the tree 
with red, yellow and blue. Colored chalk or’ crayons 
may be used instead of the water colors. 

After teaching a tree, we may apply it to a landscape. 

Paint a sunset sky in a fall landscape. Paint in a clear 
wash over a third or two-thirds of the paper for the sky 
Add pure yellow. Before this dries, add a few horizontal! 
red strokes. The paper being moist, these brush stroke: 
will blend and will produce a fine sunset effect. Paint rest 
of the paper with clear wash for grass. Add red, blue, 
and yellow. 

When this is dry, add an autumn tree. 


NATURE WorK 
(Objective) 


Draw flowers that are easily obtained, having the chil- 
dren bring specimens to school. 

Grasses, golden-rod, scarlet sage, and milkweed pods 
make interesting studies. See that every child has a speci- 
men of his own if possible. 
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Let them hold it in one hand and draw with the other. 
The reasons for this are: 

1 Convenience. 

2 Object is naturally held in a good and easy position, 
and studied to the best advantage. 

3 Method is always available and each pupil can attend 
to his own model. If there are not enough specimens, 
place them so each child can see them plainly. Study the 
direction of zrowth of stem. Then the location of parts. 
Draw for them at the board. Your drawing is not to be 
copied, but to show how, to lead, to encourage. They 
see how to draw, and try to do likewise. Encourage the 
endeavor, the try rather than the results. 


Osyect DRAWING — VEGETABLES 


Give the children exercises in the cutting of vegetable 
forms, familiarizing themselves with the contour of the object. 
The pumpkin, squash, turnip, carrot, onion and potato 
may be studied as to characteristic shape, proportion, 
etc. A fine large specimen should be so placed that it 
will be isolated from the surroundings and afford each child 
a good view. 

1 On (boards) spanning the aisles. 

2 -On teacher’s desk. 

3 Placed in the angle formed by folding stiff paper. 


The Pumpkin 

Help children to see shape, irregularities, size, propor- 
tions, placing on paper. Talk about the pumpkin, its use, 
how and where it grows, what we do with it on Hallowe’en. 

Paint the shape of the pumpkin on dry paper with a 
yellow wash; while the color is wet, add curved strokes of 
red from top to bottom. Paint stem in green. 

In using crayons, draw in mass the shape of the pumpkin 
with orange and yellow crayon. Add a little red and draw 
stem in green. 

Always draw in mass, never outlines, in the primary 
grades, 





A Ten-cent Store Inspiration 
E. E. H. 


One Saturday in October, Miss Edna went for a shoppir g¢ 
tour to a nearby city. After purchasing the new hat and 
other “necessities,’’ she strolled into the ten-cent store. 
Among other things, she bought a Chinese lily bulb for her 
first grade room. 

The next Monday morning, the children were given a 
sense-training lesson. Miss Edna told each child to stand 
in front of her with his hands behind him. He was allowed 
to feel and handle the bulb, then guess what it was. Many 
and varied were the answers, but at last some one guessed 
“a flower onion.” So they were allowed to see it. After 
that they modeled it from clay and drew it with brown 
crayographs. 

Miss Edna then put a few large pebbles in the bottom 
of a low bowl, filled the bowl half full of water; put in the 
bulb and set it in a sunny south window. 

One morning almost a week later she told the children 
that she had discovered the “flower onion’s” secret and 
everyone was allowed a peep into the bowl. It took sharp 
eyes to discover the small green speck in the very center 
of the bulb. The children speculated as to what would 
happen next, incidentally furnishing the material for a 
week of nature study. 

Great excitement prevailed the morning that the bulb was 
discovered to have split his coat “all down one side.” 
Peeping out, was something that the children thought 
looked very much like a white bean. They watched the 
bean from day to day, until it unfolded into green leaves. 
Then they painted it with water colors, and after the blos- 
soms came they made paper cuttings. Pale green for the 
leaves, pale yellow for flowers and bowl. These were 
mounted upon dark green mounting board. Later they 
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were bound with the drawings and laid aside for exhibi- 
tion day. ; 

Then the posy was loaned to Miss Clark, the drawing 
teacher, for a study, and lastly, after enjoying the beauty and 
fragrance for a week, it was sent to a little second grader 
who had been an invalid all fall. 





One Way of Preparing for a 
Emergency 


J. E. Crapser 


A seat plat, attractive and legible, isan addition to any 
teacher’s desk. It helps to fix the names and places of 
the children more rapidly and is a great help to visiting 
superintendent and board members. This one is neat, 
artistic and easily made: at the ten cent store buy a simple 
picture frame of oak or ebony finish about ten by twelve 
inches. Now plan according to your room’ arrangement; 
for instance, if you have five rows seven seats deep, take a 
piece of natural-color linen and lay in seven shallow folds 
(about three-quarters of an inch deep) baste and then 
press with a hot iron; stitch, either by machine or by hand, 
with dark brown thread, the aisle boundaries. Now slip 
little cards into these pockets and on each print neatly 
the name (and street address if desired) of the child to 
occupy the corresponding seat. 

If changes in seating are made later, it is easy to change 
the little cards and so the necessity of making a new seat 
plat is avoided. 

Since the teacher’s place remains the same throughout 
the year, paste a slip bearing her name on the space indicat- 
ing her desk location. 
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October 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


I catch a keen breath from the hills, 
Heavy with last night’s frost; 

I walk through drifts of whirling leaves 
In some mad revel tossed. 


How faint the long sweep of the hills 
Through blue October ‘haze, 

How red the round face of the sun 
That ushers shortened days. 


A flash of sumac by the road, 
An empty wind-rocked nest, 

Brown nuts dropped under leafless trees, 
Gray bars across the west. 


The half-stilled murmur of the streams 
Complaining as they flow — 

All breathe of that white mystery, 
The coming of the snow. 
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READING 
How We Begin 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


ONTINUE your phonic story. As soon as baby’s 
drink is given her, Ned and May turn their atten- 
tion to the spinning wheel again. There is an 
old colored lady, named Aunt Edna, spinning. She 

is very deaf. The children speak to her, she puts her hand 
to her ear and says “e’”’? They keep repeating their ques- 
tion louder and louder until she hears and answers. Every 
time they speak Aunt Edna repeats the “e.” They go 
outdoors again and watch the lambs who cry, “ 4, 4, 4”; 
the hungry pigs squeal “i, i, 1.” They then fill their little 
wagon with stones, lifting heavy ones causes them to say 
“ti, ui, t.”” While running they fall into a mud puddle; 
they run to the house shaking the mud and water from 
their hands and crying “5, 5, 5.” Mother combs May’s 
curly hair, it snarls and she cries “ow, ou, ow, ou.” They 
have oysters for dinner. Baby calls them “oy” (oi). 
After dinner baby takes her nap and mother raises her 
finger and says “sh, sh,’ when the children make a noise. 
Not wishing to keep quiet the children run outdoors and 
find grandpa sharpening knives; the grindstone says “th, 
th, th” (for convenience when this sound stands alone 
we underscore it. I can find no authority for it and we 
do not mark it when using it in a word. The children 
usually sound it correctly when using it.) To make the 
sound put the tip of the tongue between the teeth and 
buzz. The geese chase them hissing “th, th, th.” Put 
tongue in same position and hiss instead of buzz. The 
cars pass near the house and the engine puffs “ch, ch, ch.” 
Be sure the children hear and give this correctly, not 
saying “sh.” 

Grandma is afraid of lamps, and as thete are neither gas 
nor electric lights, the children take a candle to light 
themselves to bed. They have difficulty in putting out 
the light, but after repeated ‘“‘wh, wh, wh’s”’ the candle 
goes out and the children jump into bed. 

This ends the story, but we finish the sounds. X sounds 
like ks said very rapidly. Q never goes alone, u always 
goes along for company and is sounded like kw. We put 
these both on the board and on cards: “x = ks,” “qu = 
kw.” 

As soon as we are sure of the short vowel sounds, we learn 
the long ones. These are placed where they can be seen 
and constantly drilled. Make the marks in color. 


Short Vowels 
A é I 6 i 
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LESSONS 


Long Vowels 
a é I 6 a 


We call them vowel sounds and speak of the curve and 
bar. We say a with a bar over it is 4; a with a curve 
over it is a. 

The phonic game is so long that we now play it but once 
a week. But as I hold up the cards the children play it in 
concert using any motions they choose. Then they sit 
quietly and give each sound once with no motions. It is 
surprising: how quickly they give all the sounds. 

Continue singing the sounds and also continue giving 
orders. Stand, sit, jump, run, dance, hop, look cross, 
look pleasant, sneeze, cough, whistle, groan, cry, smile, 
laugh, stand on the seats, make the wind blow, jump ofi 
the seat, sit on the floor, kneel on the floor, play the piano, 
play a violin, play a drum, play a banjo, play a horn, 
rock the baby, drive a horse, be an automobile, pick cher- 
ries, pick flowers, jump the rope, throw a kiss, kiss the 
baby, read from a book (make book of hands), fire a gun, 
milk a cow, bea kitty, be a dog, be a rooster, be a chicken, 
be a turkey, be a duck, be a hen, be a goose, fly to your 
desks and take a nap. (Waken them with a bell, a whistle, 
or some noise.) You will be able to think of many more 
orders. Also sound names of objects and lastly sen- 
tences for children to tell what you said. This last should 
be individual work. 

Put on the board the short vowel sounds before a con- 
sonant sound, and have children join the two. Say them 
and sing them to any tune they know. They will enjoy 
the nonsense and it is helpful for work to be done later 
Don’t attempt to learn them or make words of them yet. 
Put them on a chart where you can refer to them frequently 


4 ab ack ad ag am an ap as at ax 
et eb eck ede emen ep ie; ete 
se: eee ee, Ue oe 
5 ob ock od og om on op os ot ox 
i ub ouck ud ug um un up us ut ux 


Teach the phonograms an, at, as, and, on, or, in, it, is 
Use the single consonant sounds before them and drill 
until the children are sure of the words. 

One drill on the “at” words. Write “at, bat, cat, fat, 
hat, mat, Nat, pat, rat, sat, vat, chat, that.” Children 
sound and pronounce as you write. Then pronounce with- 
out sounding. 

On another part of the board write in sentences. Have 
two pieces of crayon in your hand, using the colored to 
write the phonic words, white for the rest. 
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Mother is at home. 
My cat is on the fence. 


My hat is under the 





Nat is a boy. 
Kitty has a rat. 
The milk is in the vat. 


Baby can bat the § 





Baby is fat. 





r—7 
Kitty is on the + é 

















Fave 4 





I can pat my horse. 


Daddy sat in the 





That boy has my doll. 
Mamma and papa will chat. 
SIGHT Worps 
I see, I have, I am, I like, I can see, I can have, is in, 
is on, is under; See my; yes, no, you, your, mouse, mice, 
school, me, look (review “‘book’? and show them that 
“look” only differs in the first sound) go, goes, do, did, 
dove, wish, give, gave, where, get, are, isn’t, my, oh, big, 
pretty, little, has, have, see, like, am, I, can, in, on, under, 


1s. 
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If these words are not in your books substitute those 
that are. Teach the following action words even if not 
in your books: feed, milk, run, play, fly, hide, sew, hop, 
sweep, jump, rock, swing, laugh, cry, march, drive, wash, 
sing, catch, ride. Give three or four of these for one lesson. 
Put them on large cards and fasten over the blackboard. 
Use them when the children are tired, letting them do what 
the word calls for. At times we do the actions in concert, 
at other times individually. One small boy had “milk.” 
He took the crayon basket, put it in under a chair, sat on 
a crayon box and milked the chair. (I was the only one 
who saw anything funny about it.) Another child took a 
smaller one on her lap and rocked her. 

The first of the month erase all your old words and put 
them in different order adding your new words to this 
list. 

Tell the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” At the 
lower corner of the board draw a small yellow house, writing 
“Jack” and “ Mother” in the house; start: your beanstalk 
from the front of the house, running it up to the top of 
the board and across top to the opposite corner; draw the 
Old Giant’s red house, writing “Old Giant’’ and “Wife” 
in that house. Make beans of all colors on the stalk and 
write your nouns on the stalk with white. We climb up 
and down that beanstalk every day. If you have room, 
make a ladder up to the Old Giant’s house, putting the 
new words on the rounds. When this ladder is fu!l, make 
another reaching to the stalk. This keeps all the words 
in sight and before school many of the children “climb,” 
the brighter children thus unconsciously helping the slow 
ones. If you haven’t board room, charts are easily and 
cheaply made of printer’s paper. The largest sheets cost 
but a cent. 

Teach the names of the positive colors this morth. 
Write the word in color whether for drill or for reading. 

Give several drills on simple plurals for language lesscns. 
Also give a drill on the use of a and the. I beg of you dcn’t 
teach your children to say “ugh” and “thugh.” It is 
absolutely wrong and it is almost impossible to break a 
child of the pernicious habit once he has formed it. Neither 
would I give 4 and the yet, simply teach the correct use 
of the words. Never pronounce the words until you know 





Blackboard Drawing 
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what the next word is, then “hitch them together.” You 
will then get “a kitty, a boy, a bird, a box, the doll, the 
girl, the book,” spoken naturally with no accent or stop 
between. 

We make booklets of eight inch squares of wall paper 
folded once. The week’s words and the ones most fre- 
quently missed are written for the children. We use the 
books in class Friday afternoon. The children take them 
home and read for father and mother and anyone else 
who will listen to them. Children who miss some of the 
words Friday usually know them all Monday morning. 
It takes time to write sixty of these booklets every week, 
but it pays well. 


THE READING 


We usually take the simplest primer we have and begin 
a little work. Write a word on the board, print it, try to 
find it in the book. Write a sentence, print it, find it in 
the book, read it. We read perhaps ten or twenty pages 
in this way. The rest is all board work. 

Teach your Babies how to handle a book, how to turn 
the leaves, how to hold it while reading, how to stand while 
reading. Very few know how to do any of it. 

Many will not agree with me, thinking this is too slow 
work, but I know our children read well after having 
this slow drilling. There is also much criticism of late 
about sentence reading, but it is merely foundation work. 
The reading of paragraphs and pages comes later. You 
don’t give your children examples in multiplication until 
* they know the multiplication table, so why attempt to make 
children read until they have something to use and know 
how to apply this something. 

We have picture work, like that given last month, for 
review. We teach “I see, I have, I am, I like, I can see, 
I can have, See my, is in, is on, is under,”’ at first combined, 
later we drill on the separate words. 

The sample lessons should be made longer; as long as 
you have time for. The first simple ones are given early 
in the month, the others toward the end. 


1 


I see my kitty. 
I see my doll. 


Use every noun with “T see.” 
2 


Use every noun with “I have.” 


3 
Use every noun with “TI like.” 


4 
Mix ‘‘I see, I have, I like,” and all the nouns. 


0 


See my doll. 
See my father. 


6 


Drill to review figures as well as words. 
I can have 4 dolls. 
I can see 5 horses. 
I can have 2 apples. 
See my 3 birds. 
See baby’s 9 dolls, etc. 


7 


My doll is under the box. 
My book is on the box. 
My apple is in the box. 


Many more until they make no mistake in “on, in, under.” 
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8 


I am a horse. 

I am not a horse. 
lama kitty. 
Iam not a kitty. 
I am father. 

I am not father. 


Write “not” in color. Have two children stand to- 
gether, the first read the first sentence, the second the other. 
After all have read, teacher read the first and class the 
second. They enjoy this and there is no trouble about 
expression. 


9 


O, isn’t my kitty pretty? 
O, isn’t my automobile big? 
O, isn’t my doll little? 


10 


Can you see mother? Yes. 
Can you see father? No. 

Is my doll under the Box? Yes. 
Is my kitty in the tree? Yes. 
Is my squirrel at home? No. 
Do you like apples? Yes. 

Do you like dogs? No. 


One child reads the questions, the class read the answer 
in concert. 


Write the noun in color. The children name the color. 


11 


I see a bird. (red) 

I have an flower. (orange) 

My hat is in the box. (yellow) 
My doll hasa dress. (green) 

I like pretty flowers. (blue) 
Mother has a hat. (violet) 


Children read. 


I see a red bird. 

I have an orange flower. 

My hat is on the yellow box. 
My doll has a green dress. 

I like pretty blue flowers. 
Mother has a violet hat. 


12 
This time write color word in color and all the rest white. 


My. wagon is red. 
My flowér is orange. 
y bird is yellow. 
y drum is green. 
My*box is blue. 
My dress is violet. 
». The orange flag is in the box. 
The green boat is in the water. 
: The red apple is on the box. 
-The blue book is in the house. 
» .” The yellow dog is under the automobile. 


- The ‘violet flower is in the 


ee 13 
After having “wish” in word drill, tell them “had” 
the first time you write it. When you have finished the 
reading lesson they have another word to add to their 
list. . 
- --wish I had a pretty- doll. 
I wish I had a red (color) apple. 
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I wish daddy had an automobile. 
I wish baby had a green wagon. 
I wish I had a bicycle. 

I wish you had a little doll. 

I wish my bluebird had a nest. 


14 


Use names of the children as often as possible. When 
a child’s name is written, he must stand; if he doesn’t, 
erase his name and write some one’s else. This keeps 
attention. Two children to read this. 

“He” and “she” should have been used several times 
for language lesson before this reading lesson is given. 


Where is Olive’s book? 
She gave it to Martha. 
Where is Isabel’s doll? 

She gave it to Frances. 
Where is Tommy’s bicycle? 
He gave it to Alan. 
Where is Pierre’s kitty? 
He gave it to Carl. 

Where is Laura’s picture? 
She gave it to Homer. 


15 


Where did you get your bird? 
Daddy gave it to me. 

Where did you get your doll house? = 
Mamma gave it to me. 

Where did you get your rabbit? 
DeLaVergne gave it to me. 


16 


Children fill blank with any color they choose. 
My apple is 








My —— dress is on the —— box. 
My —— pencil is under the book. 
I like —— birds. 
I have 7 —— chickens. 
17 


One child reads, the child spoken to does what she is 
told to do. 


Frances may sing. 

Laura may rock the baby. 
Olive may feed the bird. 
Christine may sweep the floor. 
Isabel may jump the rope. 


(Underscore “floor” and “rope” and tell what they are.) 


Thomas may drive the automobile. 
Pierre may run home. 

Howard may milk the cow. 

Alice may catch Tommy. 
DeLaVergne may play horse. 
Vernon may hide. 

Agnes may fly. 

Anna may hop to Miss ——. 

Robert may sew Isabel’s dress. 
Donald may swing (between the desks). 
Jean may march. 

Miriam may laugh. 

Ruth may cry. 

Irene may wash her dress. 

Doris may ride the horse. (A Chair.) 


18 
To teach “if I had” and “I would.” 
If I had a broom (picture) I would sweep. 


If I had a baby I would wash her. 
If I had a flag I would march. 
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If I had a needle (picture) I would sew. 
If I had a doll I would laugh. 

If I had a bicycle I would ride. 

If I had a horse I would feed it. 

If I had a cow I would milk her. 


If the article mentioned is handed to the child after she 
has read and she does the action, it adds much to the les- 
son. Chairs may be used for the cow, horse and bicycle. 

The sample lessons are about half the number that should 
be given. All new words should be woven into reading 
lessons. Be sure your lesson is prepared before class time. 
If you can’t remember it all, have it in your hand on a small 
slip of paper, for you must write rapidly if you keep atten- 
tion. Don’t give Johnny any time to punch Billy. Keep 
him busy reading. I’d punch Billy, too, if I hadn’t any- 
thing else to do. Wouldn’t you? 

; We use no phonic words except for a pure phonic reading 
esson. 

We study aloud. As fast as I goa a word the children 
say it aloud. If they say “the” or “a” before the next 
word is written erase and try ieee. When the sentence 
is finished, one child studies it aloud. When the whole 
lesson is on the board, we read around the class. This is 
a great help to slow children and the bright ones enjoy 
it too. 

After reading we get it off the board. 

1 Read a sentence in concert. (Not in the order writ- 
ten.) Erase it. 

2 Send someone to find a sentence containing some 
particular word. Read. Erase. 

3. Find any sentence you choose. Read. Erase. 

4 Teacher read a sentence. Send two or three children 
to find it. (Send a bright child and a couple of slow ones.) 
All read it. Erase. 

5 Send ten or twelve at a time to find any word they 
choose. Child tells it if he can and erases; if he can’t, 
tell him and let him stand and learn it. 

6 Make the words fly. (Erase as children tell in 
concert.) 

7 “Close your eyes and do not peep.” 
Children look and tell what is gone. 


Erase sentence. 


Recreative Reading Games 
For First Grade 
Mary V. MYERs 
Ts teacher writes upon the blackboard the follow- 


ing: 
“We will play store.” 
All silently read the sentence. 

Then the teacher calls upon some child whose upraised 
hand signifies his readiness to read the statement. If he 
reads it correctly, he is at once assigned a place in the 
front of the room. In like manner the following state- 
ments are placed upon the blackboard by the teacher, and 
in like manner read by the pupils: 


First I want some beans. 
Second I want meal. 

Third I want meat. 

Fourth I like raisins. 

Fifth Please give me soap. 
Sixth I want potatoes. 
Seventh I want tomatoes. 
Eighth 1 will be a horse. 
Ninth I am a wagon. 
Tenth I will be the driver. 


Beans, soap, raisins, potatoes, soda, tomatoes, meal, 
horse, meat, driver may be marked in the following 
manner, for ‘the convenience of the pupils: 


beans met hors¢ 
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radsins potato¢s driver 
soda tomato¢gs sodp 


mel 


After the last statement, “I will be the driver,” has been 
read, the real game begins. Very quickly the wagon 
(the child who read “TI will be a wagon’’) hitches himself 
to the horse, which is simply taking hold of the horse’s 
waist. Each article, raisins, beans, etc., attaches itself 
to the one before in like manner, until all are thus attached 
in a straight line from front to rear. The driver, who is 
last in line, drives them quickly to their respective seats, 
which means the groceries have been delivered. 

Playing “Menagerie,” is equally enjoyable. The 
following statements are written upon the blackboard, 
one at a time, by the teacher, and silently read by the 
pupils. The teacher calls upon some child whose up- 
raised hand indicates his readiness to read the statement. 

First Tama lion. (He takes his place at the front of 
the room.) 

Second I ama camel. 

Third Yama deer. 

Fourth Tama dog. 

Fifth Tama cat. 

Sixth Tama rat. 

Seventh Iam a horse. 

Eighth 1am a tiger. 

Ninth Tam an ape. 

Tenth Tama lamb. 

Eleventh Iam a sheep. 

Twelfth Iam a goat. 


To simplify the reading: lion, horse, camel, tiger, deer, 
ape, rat, lamb, sheep, goat, may be marked thus: 


lion hors¢ 
camel tiger 


de¢gr ap¢ 
rat 


After the last statement, “I am a goat,” has been read, 
the “keeper’’ touches the lion, who roars and runs to his 
seat. 

the camel, who kneels before he goes to his seat; 

the deer, who runs swiftly to his seat; 

the dog, who barks as he runs to his seat; 

the cat, who mews as she runs; 

the rat, who squeaks as it runs; 

the horse, who whinnies as he runs; 

the tiger, who growls as he runs; 

the ape, who walks ape fashion; 

the lamb, who cries as it runs; 

the sheep, who bleats as it runs; 

the goat, who butts, then runs. 


A Brrp GAME 
May be conducted in like manner with the following: 


I am a cat bird. 
I see a blue jay. 
I am a red bird. 
I like an oriole. 
I want to be a yellow bird. 
I like a gold finch. 
Do you see a pewee? 
A sand piper can run. 
. A lark can sing. 
A crow has a nest, etc. 


After the reading of the lesson the children who, having 
zead successfully the foregoing statements, wave their 
arms gently up and down to imitate flying to their. nests. 
(Seats.) , 


October Reading Lessons 





The Story of the Little 
Red Hen 


Once there was a little red hen. 

She had three friends. 

One was a rat. 

One was a cat. 

One was a pig. 

One day the little red hen found a seed. 
It was a wheat seed. 

“O come, come,” said the little red hen. 
“Come, pig. 

Come, cat. 

Come, rat. 

See what I have found. 

Who will help me plant it?” 

“T won't,” said the lazy pig. 

“TI won't,” said the lazy cat. 

“I won't,” said the lazy rat. 

“Then I will,” said the little red hen. 


Il 


So the little red hen planted the wheat seed. 
It grew and grew and grew. 

By and by it was a wheat plant. 

There were wheat seeds on the plant. 

“© see the wheat!” said the little red hen. 
“Who will help me gather it?” 

“TI won't,” said the lazy pig. 

“TI won't,” said the lazy cat. 

“TI won't,” said the lazy rat. 

“Then I will,” said the little red hen. 


Til 


So the little red hen gathered the wheat. 

She put it in a bag. 

“Who will take the bag to the mill?” said 
the little red hen. 

“T won't,” said the lazy pig. 

“T won't,” said the lazy cat. 

“T won't,” said the lazy rat. 

“Then I will,” said the little red hen. 

So she did. 

IV 


The mill ground the wheat. 
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Poster for ‘* The Little Red Hen” 


The Little Red Hen 


Bess B. CLEAVELAND 


It ground and ground and ground. 

By and by the wheat was ground into flour. 

The. flour was put into the bag. 

“Who will go and get the flour?” said the 
little red hen. 

“TI won't,” said the lazy pig. 

“TI won't,” said the lazy cat. 

“TI won’t,” said the lazy rat. 

“Then I will,” said the little red hen. 

So the little red hen went to the mill. 

She brought the flour. 

*“Now we will make some bread,” she said. 

“Who will help me make some bread?” 

“I won't,” said the cat. 

“I won’t,” said the rat. 

“TI won't,” said the pig. 

“Then I will;” said the little red hen. 

So she did. 

V 


Now the little red hen made bread from the 
wheat flour. 

She put it on the table. 

“See my bread, pig!” she said. 

“See, cat! 

See, rat! 

Who will help me eat it?” 

“T will,” said the pig. 

“TI will,” said the cat. 

“TI will,” said the rat. 

“No, you won’t,” said the little red hen. 

“T will eat it myself.” 

So she did. 


Read to the children the story of “The Little Red Hen,” 


and her finding and planting of the grain of wheat. 


Then the poster may be made, using the following 


color scheme. 


Background, brown. 
Hen, orange. 

Pig and Rat, black. 
Cat, white. 





Reading Lessons 


MAvUDE M. GRANT 


Jack Frost was here last night. 

He opened the chestnut burrs. 

He made the leaves fall from the trees. 
He painted them with his frosty brush. 
He painted them red, orange and yellow. 
It is fun to walk through the dry leaves. 


Last night was Hallowe’en. 

All the boys and girls had pumpkin faces. 
They put lighted candles inside. 

The pumpkin faces looked very funny. 
Our mother let us go out on the sidewalk. 
We hid behind the trees. 

We held out the pumpkin faces. 

It was great fun. 
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Five Little Pennies 
Atice E. ALLEN 


II 
The Marjory Girl 


(The Five Little Pennies— Lissy, three little half brothers and 
a little half-sister — live in a small house called The Bank. Lissy 
takes care of them all. Miss Doris is the little school-teacher. Lissy’s 
big brother, John, works in a far-away city. Not far from The Bank 
is a big house, Overbrook. Mr. Brook, who owns it, has just sent his 
little daughter there, with nurses and servants, to get strong and well. 
Lissy has lent William Gray, the gray kitten, to comfort her for the 
loss of her Teddy Bear. When Lissy tells Father, he says none of 
the little Pennies must go to Overbrook — not even to get the cat.) 


“Come, Billy, Billy, Billy!” 

“Come, Billy, Billy, Billy!” 

“Come, Billy, Billy!” 

Lissy could hear the three voices coming nearer and 
nearer. Bob’s voice was ahead of the others, with Bert’s 
keeping up, and Pet’s trailing along behind, just as Pet 
himself always trailed along behind the other boys. Ina 
minute, voices, boys, and all burst into the little kitchen 
of The Bank. 

“Where’s Billy?” cried the three together. 

This was the minute Lissy had been dreading all day. 
But she met it with a gay little laugh. 

“William Gray must be having just the best time at 
Overbrook,” she said. “He hasn’t come home yet.” 

“All right — we’ll go for him,” cried Bob. 

He was half way out of the door with Bert and Pet close 
behind him, when Lissy caught his arm. 

“Father says we mustn’t any of us go there,” she said. 

“Mustn’t go there?” cried Bob. “Why not, I'd like 
to know, Lissy Penny? We go every day almost.” 

“T know,” said Lissy. “But the house is open, now, 
and some of the Brooks are there. And Father says we 
must not go.” 

“We're just as good as the Brooks,” said Bob stoutly, 
“if we are Pennies.” 

“Father said,” began Lissy —she didn’t quite under- 
stand herself. 

“Father doesn’t quite understand,” said Bert. He stuck 
his close-cropped head between Lissy and Bob. “We’ve 
just got to have Billy. He and Pat must be on the Fair 
Ground at ten to-morrow, Lissy. The mansaidso. We’ve 
got their entry card.” Bob held out a white card. 

“Oh, have you?” cried Lissy. She was quite as much 
excited as the boys at the thought of entering the two 
kittens for a premium at the County Fair. ‘Maybe he’ll 
come yet,” she added hopefully. “You all go out and 
watch for him.” 

The boys sat down in a row at the very highest point of 
the sand bank. Their eyes were all turned eagerly toward 
Overbrook House, just to be seen through its gold-leafed 
elms-and maples. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” cried Bob suddenly. ‘We'll go 
just as far as we can toward Overbrook, but not put one 
foot on the land. Father couldn’t care for that. Then 
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we'll call and call as loud as we can — and maybe Billy’! 
come.” ' 

It was a small chance, but it was the best they had. 
As the three boys started slowly along up the hill, Patrick 
White uncurled himself from a ball under the lilac bush 
and went along, purring and rubbing himself against 
Pet’s fat little legs. 

Half way up the hill, Bob and Bert climbed a fence. 
Pet squeezed under and Patrick White did, too. Then 
on they went till they came to another fence. Pet started 
to get under this, but Bob stopped him. 

“Overbrook begins just the other side of that fence,” 
he said. ‘We'll climb just to the top rail and call.” 

Bob sprang to the top of the fence. Bert stood on the 
ground. Bob pulled and Bert boosted and between them 
they got Pet to the top rail. Then Bert handed up Patrick 
White and climbed up himself. From the top rail you 
could see the tall hedge which went around three sides of the 
Overbrook gardens. 

“Come, Billy, Billy, Billy!” called Bob. He put his 
hands about his mouth to make the sound go farther. 

“Come, Billy, Billy, Billy!”’ called Bert. 

“Come, Billy, Billy!” piped Pet shrilly. 

“Me-ow!”’ said Patrick White sharply. He was half 
in, half out of Pet’s arms. Yet Pet held him as carefully as 
he could. 

The boys took turns calling until they were out of 
breath. Patrick mewed straight on, paying no attention 
to turn. 

Right in the midst of one of the loudest calls, into one 
of the gates in the hedge, came a little girl. She was 
dressed in white. Her hair caught the sunlight and was 
almost as yellow as the yellow leaves flitting down over 
her. In her arms, she held a small gray wriggling cat. 

“Stop calling!” she cried, stamping her little foot. 
“He'll run away. You can’t have him again. He’s my 
cat now.” 

“He isn’t not,” cried Pet, forgetting how to talk and 
how to behave at the same minute. “Billy’s ours — and 
he’s going to the Fair.” . 

“He isn’t,” cried the little girl. “Father has tele- 
phoned ’way from the city. And he’ll give you all the 
money you want for him. I never had a really tive pet 
before — and I want him.” 

“We can’t sell Billy,” called Bob. It was hard to be 
polite when you had to shout so. But he did his best. 
“I’m very sorry. But we can’t spare him.” 

“We only lent him,” went on Bert, at the top of his 
lungs, trying to help along, “ ’cause, you know, your Teddy 
Bear was lost.” 

“Father’s found Teddy at home, and he’s going to bring 
him to me,”’ called the little girl. “Father’ll make you sell 
me Billy. I must have him. He’s better than Teddy — 
Teddy can’t purr.” 

“T want Billy,” wailed Pet. 

He quite forgot to hold fast to the top rail. The next 
minute over he went, coming right side up with care, as 
Pet always did, in the pasture. But Patrick White was so 
scared and upset that he was off like a white streak across 
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the pasture toward home, his tail as big as three tails 
should be. 

Maybe it was the sight of Patrick White that decided 
Billy. Anyway, at this minute, he took matters into his 
own, hands, or feet, rather. With a sudden twist and wrig- 
gle, he was out of the eager little arms and off after Patrick 


. White. In a minute they had both disappeared over the 


top of the sand bank. 

“Bring him back,” cried the little girl, stamping her foot 
again and looking ready to cry. “He’s mine.” 

“He’s ours,”’ cried Bob, as he and Bert rolled off the 
fence and ran across the pasture with Pet between them. 

Next morning the County Fair was in full swing. The 
popcorn man was there and the lemonade man and the 
peanut man and the taffy man. There were bobbing dolls 
to be shot at. There were bunches of balloons in all colors, 
like big bouquets of flowers. Roosters crowed, cows lowed, 
horses neighed, dogs barked, bands played, the Ferris 
Wheel went up and down, the merry-go-round went round. 

There was a wonderful side-show where some trained 
cats and dogs did wonderful tricks. By and by, a man 
was going up in an airship. 

Everywhere were crowds of people. All the town and 
all the country-side were there. School had closed. Miss 
Doris was on the Fair Ground, withso many children hang- 
ing to her that she might have had her picture taken for 
the little old woman who had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. Lissy was there, too, with Trixy in her 
go-cart. Bob and Bert and Pet were there. They stocd 
in a row beside a box with'slats nailed across the opening 
in which sat Patrick White and William Gray. Both 
had been washed and combed and brushed. Patrick wore 
a pink bow which had been Lissy’s best hair-ribbon. And 
Billy wore a blue one which was to have been Trixy’s, if 
ever she had hair enough totie up. Neither cat looked very 
happy, somehow. Not even when, later in the day, a 
beautiful red first-premium card was tied to their box. 

Bob and Bert and Pet were all beside the box early the 
next morning. They had been giving the prize cats an 
unusually good breakfast. They saw a tall man coming 
toward them. 

“What will you take for the gray cat?” he asked, smiling 
down at them. 

“You can’t not have him,” cried Pet. “Tell him he 
can’t not, Bobby.” 

“He isn’t for sale,’”’ said Bob politely. 

“Tt’s this way, my boy,” said the man. “I’m Mr. 
Brook, you know, from Overbrook? You're Peter Penny’s 
son, I know. Well, my little girl Marjory has taken it 
into her head that she can’t be quite happy ever again 
unless she has this very kitten. She isn’t well and strong — 
I can’t bear to disappoint her.” 

Bob looked at Bert. Bert looked at Bob. Both looked 
at Pet. 

“T’ll give you five dollars for him,” said Mr. Brook. 
He took out his pocketbook. From it, he drew a crisp 
five-dollar bill. 

“Will you wait a minute, please, Mr. Brook?” said Bob. 

Mr. Brook nodded, smiling. 

Bob and Bert and Pet had a sober little talk all by them- 
selves. William Gray was dear to all of them. But the 
Marjory girl wasn’t well and wanted him. And it was very 
true that the little Pennies needed five dollars more than 
they did a gray cat. At least, Father and Lissy did. 
Five dollars and two dollars —their premium money — 
made seven dollars. And seven dollars would buy some of 
the shoes and things so much needed for winter. And 
maybe they could spare a little for a real Thanksgiving 
dinner. Lissy did so want a Thanksgiving dinner. 

At last they went slowly back to the Marjory girl’s father. 

“We'll sell him,” said Bob slowly, “for five dollars. 
“But the Marjory girl will be good to him, won’t she? 
And please, may he stay here with Patrick White till the 
Fair ends?” 

“Oh yes,” said the man. “Marjory must wait until 
then. Here is your money — which one hzs it?” 
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“We'll let Pet give it to Lissy,” said Bob. “Billy was 
more his than anyone’s.” 

When Lissy heard about the sale of William Gray, she 
looked almost as if she was going to cry. But she sat r-ght 
down on the floor, instead, and hugged Bob and Bert and 
Pet and somehow found room in her arms for Trixy, too. 

“We'll manage a lovely Thanksgiving dinner out of it 
beside some shoes,” she cried. ‘But don’t let’s tell Father 
—just surprise him.” 

The little Pennies did so love to help Melissa Maud sur- 
prise Father, and the Marjory girl was going to be so happy, 
and they were so glad they had Patrick White left, and five 
dollars was such a fortune — they hadn’t room to be very 
unhappy. They told William Gray the news. But he 
purred on happily and didn’t :-em tc care whether he was 
to be a poor Penny cat or 2 .ich Brook cat. And that 
day went by and the next. And near the close of the Fair, 
when everybody was going home and tents were coming 
down, and booths Ilcoked empty and forsaken, Thomas, 
the man from Overbrook, came up to the boys, who were 
watching the merry-go-round come to pieces ready for 
its journey to the next fair. 

“Mr. Bre »k has sent for the gray cat,” he said to Bob. 

But when the man 2r i Bob and Bert and Pet came up 
to th< box, there bel.'. the slats under the red first-prize 
car?, ali alone in his ¢ us». bow, sat Patrick White. William 
Gray was nowhere to be seen. 


Beppo 
ZoE BAYLISS 


EPPO was a dear little fairy. He had pretty gauze 
wings of many colors like a rainbow and so deli- 
cate that they looked as though they had been 
made out of a big soap bubble and would dissolve 

any moment. These wings were pear shaped and the 
small ends were fastened to Beppo’s little back right at 
his shoulders, and perhaps you don’t believe it, but 
these little frail wings could lift Beppo off the ground and 
carry him away wherever he chose to go. Beppo wasn’t 
very.heavy. He hada tiny green body that would bend 
gracefully like a reed blown by the’ wind. His little green 
legs tapered to small feet with a long slender point that 
curled up just like a toe. Beppo didn’t have five toes like 
little boys and girls, and that was why his tapering foot 
turned up — because it would have hurt. him five times as 
much if he had “stumped” his one toe. 

He had fingers as you have, but such slender, long 
fingers. His little head was always carried high and his 
black eyes could look clear through you. He wore a small 
red cap’ with a long green feather thrust through it from 
the back to the front. Generally he wore his cap in a 
careless way far back on his tiny head, but this day that I 
am going to tell you about he had it pushed down over 
his face so that the quill of the feather pointed downward 
right between his eyes. 

You know fairies use their cap quills to write with and 
that is why fairy writing is so curious and so few of us can 
read it. They write with their caps on their heads, and 
not with their hands. Do you know why? Because they 
set down what is in their heads and not in their hands. 

The strangest thing about Beppo was his head. It was 
very small and it wasn’t covered with hair. It must have 
had something on it that took the place of hair, for it was 
not bald as some grandpas’ are. It looked a little like 
a baby’s head — the part that you could see — because the 
top of it was hidden under the redcap. He wasn’t a baby 
though; he was a real grown-up fairy. Elis whole ‘read 
seemed to be sticking full of ideas. He knew Icts of clever 
things to do and say. 

He was a very honest little fairy, but he did such funny 
things. He would pick up a clod to throw at a bad boy 
and he would look straight at the boy with his piercing 
black eyes and the boy would shiver and draw back be- 
cause he thought the clod was going to hit, but it would 
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miss him generally, and Beppo would stand there looking 
as innocent as could be. Beppo could have hit «he boy 
—and sometimes he did — but he was a good fairy and 
preferred to scare the boys without hurting them. You 
“tm never tell by looking at Beppo what he was going 
to do. 

This morning that I want to tell you about, Beppo was 
very busy. It was a lovely May morning. The robins, 
the cardinals and the meadow larks were all trying to prove 
their family the best singers. The sun was bright and warm, 
and it seemed as if everything was alive and happy. But 
just such fine May mornings as this the children need 
Beppo. Why, do you think? 

Beppo pulled his cap way down so that the quill nearly 
struck his nose, and then he ran along a little stream that 
tumbled over the stones and sang out, “ Johnny — Tommy,” 
“Johnny— Tommy.” The little fairy knew he would find 
Johnny and Tommy by the brook somewhere, and told 
the brook so, but the brook only ran on faster. 

At a bend in the stream he found the boys, knee deep in 
the clear cold water. Their school-books and dinner-pails 
were thrown beside their shoes and stockings on the grass, 
and they had forgotten that it was Monday morning. 

Beppo climbed up in a big oak tree and whistled nine 
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times. Why? johnny and Tommy heard him and looked 
up into the tree, but those nine whistles didn’t mean nine 
o’clu.x — school-time — to them as it did to Beppo. 

Then he threw nine acorns at them as they splashed in 
the water. Still they did’t pay any attention. They looked 
in the tree for a squirrel, but when you are looking for a 
gray squirrel you don’t spy a green fairy easily. 

Next Beppo flew down and perched on a rock and snipped 
their bare legs as they passed him, but they only thought 
of water bugs. If Johnny and Tommy had not been so 
sure there were no fairies, they might have heeded this one 
and not have played truant that day. But they did not 
quite play truant after all, they only tried to. Beppo 
wouldn’t let them. 

He flew up the stream and found a very cross old cow 
standing in the middle of the water. He perched on her 
head, and though he was sorry to hurt her, he slapped her so 
that it stung like a bee, and she started running down the 
stream. She scared the boys out of the water as she 
plunged at them and they ran away to school as fast as they 
could go, forgetting their books and lunches. Beppo sat 
quite still on the cow’s head, and rubbed the stinging spot 
until the old cow forgot all about the sting and began 
peacefully to eat the grass along the brookside. 





A Story Picture 


The Three Yellow Chicks 


ANNE PoRTER JOHNSON 


NE morning three little yellow chicks were standing 
lazily under a tree. “Oh dear!” sighed the first 
little yellow chick, “I’m so hungry for my break- 
fast!” 

“So am I,” said the second little yellow chick. 

“So am I,” said the third little yellow chick. 

“T wish I had a nice fat worm,” said the first chick, 
“but I don’t see any close around. In fact, fat worms 
seem to be very scarce.” 

“T wish I had a nice fat bug,” said the second chick, 
“but all of the bugs I have seen walk along so fast that I 
can’t catch them. I don’t know when I’ve had one. 
The last one Mother found for me. Oh, how good it 
was!” 

“T wish I had some nice wheat,”’ said the third chick, 
“but I’m too tired to dig for it in all that straw. Mother 


used to see that I had all I wanted, but lately she doesn’t 
seem to care whether I’m hungry or not.” 

“It’s strange about Mother,” said the first chick. “She 
has lost all interest in us. There, look at that! Mother 
found a lovely worm and gobbled it down without ever 
thinking of me. I would have been thankful for just a 
little bite of it. It was the nicest worm I’ve seen for a 
long time. Oh dear!” 

“T guess Mother doesn’t care much about us any more,” 
said the second chick. “I never thought it possible for a 
mother to live on the fat of the land while her children 
went hungry. There, see Mother swallow that nice fat 
bug! What wouldn’t I give for one even half as big! 
Oh dear!” 9 

“Well, it’s certainly awful to be neglected like this by 
our own mother,” said the third chick. ‘She has been 
in the chicken-house all the morning eating wheat, and 
when I went in awhile ago and asked her to get me some, 
she paid no more attention to me than if I were a complete 
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stranger. I’m certainly hungry for some nice wheat. 


Oh dear!” house and ra 


wheat,” turning to the third chick, “go into the chicken- 
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ke it out of the straw. Hereafter you three 


“Now, children,” said their mother, walking toward youngsters will scratch for your living, as all chickens 
them and speaking solemnly, “I’m ashamed of you. All do. Now get to work, and no more whining!” 


this childish whining sounds very foolish to me, and more 
than that, it will never fill your craws. If you’re hungry, ground, and 


Then the first little yellow chick began to dig in the 


soon found a nice fat worm. The second 


go and hunt for your breakfast. If you want a nice fat little chick ran for a nice fat bug, and caught it. The 
worm,” she went on, turning to the first chick, “go and third little yellow chick went into the chicken-house, and 
dig for it. If you want a nice fat bug,” turning to the’ by scratching in the straw, soon had all the nice wheat 


second chick, “go and chase it. If you want some nice he wanted. 





And so they all had their breakfast. 


Autumn Colors 


¢ Words from “The Schooimistress” 


Music by FLorENCE STEANE 
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October Poster 


(These patterns may be obtained by addressing Miss J. Holm, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 

This poster is made in black and orange. Everything 
suggestive of Hallowe’en is found in it; the witches on 
their broomsticks in the air, and others brewing in their 
kettles, the Brownies, the owls in the trees, the Jack-o’- 
lanterns, the black cats, and the laughing moon. These 
are hektographed and cut from black coated paper and 
mounted on orange. 

The background of trees is torn by the children, giving 
the rough appearance of bark and also disclosing the 
white, giving the effect of reflection of moonbeams. The 
larger Brownies are mounted in front, the smaller ones in 
the background among the trees. The fire is torn from a 
lighter shade of orange than the color of the mounting 
boards, and the logs are torn from black-coated paper and 
piled beneath. The sky line is drawn with charcoal. 

This when completed makes a very effective border for 
decoration and is greatly enjoyed by the children. 


A Village 


Grace D. Lynn 


The house based on the sixteen squares has often been 
used in construction work, but a modification of it so that 
many different forms resulted, was an experiment tried 
in the third grades of our schools. These were used with 
“A Village” as the central idea. One of the villages so 
developed by a most successful teacher is shown on 


opposite page. 





House 
Body 9 x 9” marked into sixteen squares and folded 
and cut as shown in the diagram. 
Paste B over C. Place A partly over B and paste D 
to partly cover A. Windows and doors are added 
in any suitable place. 
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Piazza 4} x 53’. Allow a half inch lap for pasting 
at top and bottom on the short sides. The roof 
should be 13”, the front 2”, and the floor 1}”, in 
order to fit properly. In the largest oblong the form 
of a piazza is drawn and cut outs made for door 
and above railing. Vines may be suggested. To 
use the piazza on the end of the house make it narrower. 

Bay window 2? x 33”. A line is first drawn 1}” from 
and parallel to the longer edge. Ha!f inch laps are 
allowed on each short side. The front window is 
drawn in an oblong an inch wide; the side ones in 
oblongs ?’’ wide. A small triangle is cut from each 
of the upper end oblongs, and the inner corner of 
A pasted to the corner of C. B is pasted on top o. 
this connection. 

Chimney 1 x 3”. A small lap on the end is first 
made, and the remaining piece doubled and redoubled, 
thus making four equal oblongs, plus the lap. Vertical 
cuts are made to the center of the second and fourth 
oblongs. These corners bending in will make triangu- 
lar laps by which the chimney is fastened to the house. 
A tower may be made by adding a triangular piece 
to the top of each of these oblongs and allowing laps 
for pasting. 

These various pieces may be put together differently, 
thus making a variety. The houses are colored to suit 
the individual taste. 

Three trees 44” tall cut doubled, with a half inch out- 
ward fold at the bottom, and pasted back to back as in 
diagram, make a tree that will support itself. 


Carriage 
Body 43 x 3” is a box form. Two strips of paper 3} 
x 3” make shafts, connecting the wagon to the horse. 
Seat 2} x 3” is folded and cut as shown, and pasted 
near the back of the wagon. Four 1}” wheels are 
needed. In this case, the horses were traced an 
pasted between the shafts. 


People figuring in the village were drawn by the children 
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and colored harmoniously. Other accessories were done _ lines to form the legs, and along parallel to the front for the 
in free drawing periods. back. . 
The arrangement of the whole was made by the children A settee could now be made with arms by folding a strip 


with the approval of the teacher. of paper containing four squares along the back and ends 
of the last models. 





Bep 


Paper Folding Paper 6 x 6”, fold into sixteen squares, cut on the solid 
lines, Fig. 5, and fold into the shape, Fig. 6. 
Joun Y. DUNLOP i 


For each of the models shown on page 486 the children TABLE 
must be provided with oblongs or squares of papers which 
must in each case be folded as shown in the ground forms. Paper & x 8”, fold into sixteen squares, cut on the solid 
line, the shaded part is waste. 
CHAIR Fold on the outer lines to form the model, Fig. 8. 


Paper 6 x 3”, fold to produce eight squares, Fig. 1. 
Cut on the solid lines, the shaded part being waste. Rockinc CHAIR 


Fold as shown at Fig. 2. " : ; 
Paper 6 x 3”, fold into eight squares as shown at Fig. 


SETTEE 9, cut on the solid lines. 
To cut the circle rockers, bring the two legs of the chair 
Paper 6 x 3”, fold and cut as in the last example. together and cut both sides at once. 


To complete the model, Fig. 4, fold on the outer dotted Fig. 10 shows the model complete. 
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ARM CHAIR 
Paper 6 x 6”, fold into sixteen squares, cut on the solid 
lines, fold the chair into shape. 
Fold the three squares which are to form the arms on the 
| dotted lines. Gum the middle square onto the back of the 






chair and bring the arms round into position. 


Bato CHAIR 
Paper 6 x 6”, fold into sixteen squares, cut on the solid 
“ines, Fig. 13. 





* \. 
FRONT COVER (OF SPELLING BOOKLET 
(ACTUAL -SIZE) 


Spelling Booklet for October 


Mary B. Gruss 

The cover of our October spelling booklet is made of 
light brown or tan paper, 8 x 43”. Fold the paper in 
the middle, adjust the compass to 2”. Place it so that 
the circle will come beyond the fold. (See Fig. I, the 
dotted line represents the fold.) With the same center 
draw a circle having a radius of 1{”. Carefully trace the 
design of squirrel and acorns upon rice paper. Place this 
paper face downward and go over the design on the back 
of papers with a soft, sharp lead pencil. Put the rice paper 
in place on the circle and trace the design, a print will be 
left on the tan paper. 

Mix a medium tone of brown water-colors with this 
wash in the design. When dry, outline with black and also 
put in the markings on limb, leaves and squirrel, using the 
black paint or ink. 

The back of the cover should have the marginal space 
of } of an inch done in the same tone of brown and outlined 

.with black. When dry, cut out the cover. Add child’s 

_ monogram to back if you wish. 

- * The pages for the book are made of unruled white paper 

, and are sewed to the cover with long even stitches. (Use 
cotton thread No. 40 doubled.) Bring the ends to the 

P * middle and tie in a hard knot. (See Fig. II.) 
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Fold the foot rest and the legs “of the chair into posi- 
tion. 
Cut the two wheels and gum onto the legs, Fig. 14. 


ScHoo., TABLE 


Paper 8 x 4”, fold into eight squares, cut on the 
solid lines which form the legs. .Draw with a crayon the 
lines representing the drawer fronts and fold the paper into 
the shape of the model, Fig. 16. 


—_ on 


FiGT. BOOKLET OPEN -(REDUCED) 
A-B-SEYVING ON FOLD. 














FIG. LT 


FiGit. 
BACK OF Rook. TCOVER (REDUCED) 


Cushions and Pins 


A very enthusiastic primary teacher will not find the 
following a very hard task. 

Fifteen cushions is a very good number to make. Each 
cushion is about twelve or fifteen inches long and 
about four inches wide. Make them from strong, dark 
green denim. Stitch on the machine and fill with saw 
dust. 

Place about one-half paper of pins in a box and have 
fifteen boxes. Give each child at his busy period a cushion 
and box of pins. 

Various things can be made by putting the pins in the 
cushion. Make the numbers in a row across. Make the 
Roman numerals, the capital letters, the smal! letters and 
designs. 

You will think of many things when your cushions are 
made. 

Place a paper on the cushion and put the pins very 
close together in animal forms, as camels, dogs, cats, 
and rabbits, then you can easily tear the edge away 
and take out and also leave the figure in pins on your 
cushion. 

This is a very quiet busy work and I know we often fee! 
the need-of a quiet kind. 

Apa CAMERON 
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History in Story, Song and Action 


The Columbus Procession 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 





October 


II 


FLORENCE M. MILLER, Teacher of History, Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Wrius B. 
AnTuony of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Subject for the Lessons and Stories for October 
The Indians and Columbus. 


bject of the Lessons in October 


To connect the work with the child’s interests. 

To give the children some clear ideas of the life of 
primitive man. ; 

To teach the children something of the beginning of 
the history of our country. 


I 


Il 
Ifl 


Oudlines for Story Work 
A Tue INDIANS 


Condition of our country befote its dis- 

covery by Columbus. Great forests; 
Indian trails; animals hunted by the Indi- 
ans. 

Description of appearance of Indians. 

Life of Indians. 

1 Homes (how built — homes of different 
Indian tribes). 

Work of men (hunting; making weapons; 
warfare). 

Work of women (preparing food; mak- 
ing clothing; planting etc.) 

Clothing and food. of Indians (methods 
of cooking). 

Child life (papoose; what the little 
boys and girls learned to do; games 
of Indian children). 

6 Indian basketry and pottery. 

7 Moving to new hunting ground. 


ao +, WS WwW 


Indian warfare. 
1 Weapons (how they were made and 
used). 
Bow and arrow; tomahawk; war club. 
2 Methods of fighting. 
3 War dance. 


V_ Religion and government. 


(‘A few points under these topics may be 
given to children: the belief in the 
Great Spirit and the “ happy’ hunting 
ground”: belief about animals; the 
chief of the tribe and the councils 
held by the Indians). 

Pictures of Indians;-their dress,’ weapons, 
homes, etc., should be shown to the 


children. A small wigwam may be 
made and kept in the school-room: 
imitation may be made of wood and 
sometimes bows and. atrows may be 
made by the children. 

Real Indian arrow heads; moccasins, bows 
and arrows, baskets, and pottery 
should be shown to the children. 

The children may draw articles connected 
with Indian life. 


B Lire or CoLumBus 


I 


Ill 


IV 
Vv 


Boyhood. 
1. Home. 
2 Love of sea. 
3 Education. 
Picture: “The First. Inspiration of 
Columbus” from the statue by 
Giulio Monteverde of Genoa. 
Ideas of most people at that time about the 
earth. 
Trade with Asia. 
1 Beautiful articles obtained from Asia. 
2 Long hard journey to Asia at that 
time. 


(Methods of travel — show pictures.) 


Columbus’s idea about the shape of the 
earth. 

Attempts to obtain aid. 

1 First attempts. 

2 Description of Court of Spain (King and 

queen). 

3. Description of Columbus at the court. 

4 Meeting of wise men — how they felt 
in regard to Columbus. 

5 Determination to leave Spain; reason for 
return to Spanish court. 

6 Queen’s decision to help Columbus. 


(Irving’s “Life of Columbus” is especially 
good for this part of the story.) 


Pictures: ‘Columbus before the Council 
at Salamanca” and “Columbus at 
the Court of Queen Isabella.” 


VI. Preparation for voyage 7 


1 Ships and sailors. 
2. Feeling of people. 
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VIL Voyage IV Indian Songs. 


3 1 Fear of sailors. 1 Character of Indian Music. 
; 2 Perseverance of Columbus. 2 Songs for Children: Indian LuHabies; 
3 First signs of land. Indian Summer. 
: 4 “Night Watch” and first sight of land. (Let the children who have Indian suits wear them while the 
(Picture in “Stepping-Stones of American History.”’) legends of the Indians are told.) 
VItl Landing of Columbus. References 
1 Raising the Spanish flag. . Stories of the Red Children by Dorothy Brooks; Chil- 
piles age + Spee go 4 a. Ole dren of the Wigwam by Annie Chase. Educational 
the initials F. and Y. (Ferdinand and Isa- _ - Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
bella) were golden mural crowns. A repre- Stories of IndianéChildren by Mary Hall Husted. 


sentation of this banner may be made of -. The Indian Book by William John Hopkins. 
sateen.) Smoky Day’s Wifwam Evenings— Indian Stories Re- 


2 Description of people Columbus saw in told — by Chatles A. Eastmanand Elaine Goodale 
ra new country. ; / _ Eastman. 
3 Country Columbus had discovered; antl § The Legends of the Iroquois by William W. Canfield. . 
the day on ‘which we celebrate his _ SA. Wessel Company, New York 
. discovery. Beis of American History by Livingston Tarrand — 
IX Return to Spain. (The American Nation Series, edited by Albert 
Description of reception to Columbus at Bushnell Hart.) 
Barcelona. The Story of the Thirteen Colonies by H. A. Guerber. 
(Irving’s “Life of Columbus” gives a good description.) The Story of Our Country by Henry W. Elson and 
Painting of the scene by R. Balaca. Cornelia E. Macmullan, Book I. 
X Later life of Columbus. An Elementary History of the United States by Allen C 
(In the third and fourth grades.) Thomas. 
Painting by Vanderlyn of “The Landing From the Old World to the New by Marguerite Stock- 
ay be of Columbus.” man Dickson. 
‘Troom ; The Lotto Portrait of Columbus. Historical Reader — The Story of the Indians of New 
d and Emphasize the idea of the perseverance of _ England : , 
ay be Columbus. Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs by Norman B. Wood, 
: : American Indian Historical Publishing Company, 
, bows Songs, Poems and Stories Aurore. Til. 
ottery I Poems. The Life of Columbus by Washington Irving. 
en. Hiawatha by Henry W. Longfellow. The Discovery of America by John Fiske. 
nected sag er fe euideen) boyhood to be Spain in America by Edward Gaylord Bourne — The 
. oe 4 ee American Nation Series, edited by Albert Bushnell 
Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller. Hart. 
Il Re ag or He nag Hugh Clough. The Jesuits in North America by Francis Parkman. 
Roches Sr0mn Zikawatke. History Reader for Elementary Schools by L. L. W. 
(To be told by the teacher.) Wilson. , 
1 Hiawatha’s childhood. The World’s Discoverers by William Henry Johnson. 
2 The four winds. ' ; : . 
on of 3 The peace-pipe. Suggestions for exercises to give action and atmosphere to the 
1e by ' 4 Hiawatha’s canoe. storues 
. 5 Story of the Indian corn. I Autumn Dance 
it the 6 Picture writing. The first part of the dance is given by twelve children, 
III Other Indian legends and stories; legends six boys and six girls. The boys have on white blouses 
; and stories may be selected from the and the girls white dresses; they carry autumn flowers. 
Asia. first four references given below—also The girls wear red sashes and hair ribbons, and the boys 
that from the Book of Nature Myths,” by red neckties. (These are made of cambric.) 
Florence Holbrook. The girls enter from the right of the stage; the boys 
f the 
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Listening to an Indian Legend 
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An Indian Cooking Lesson 


from the left. They skip past each other around the stage 
until they meet at the center back of the stage. Here they 
take hold of hands and skip two by two to the front, where 
they break ranks, skipping to the rear again. This is 
repeated. ‘The third time, when they reach the center front, 
the couples alternate, the first couple skips to the right, 
the second to the left and soon. The couples then skip to 
the center back of the stage andrepeat. After this they form 
a large circle, dancing all around the stage. They next 
break into three groups of four each, one group in the center 
front of the stage and one farther back on each side. The 
couples turn and join right hands diagonally. Each child 
should have the right shoulder toward the center of the 
circle. Ata chord on the piano, all dance to the right for 
eight counts; they then drop hands and each one bows to 
his partner; they turn, join left hands, and repeat to the 
left for eight counts (windmill dance). At the conclusion 
of this, a large circle is formed again; they dance to the 
center back of the stage; then toward the front, forming 
two lines facing front (boys on one side, girls on the other). 
The flowers are held high toward partners. This first 
dance is to represent the Last of Summer and is for second 
and third grade pupils. 

The second part of the dance is to represent the Begin- 
ning of Autumn, and is for first and second grade pupils, 
Eight small girls now enter and dance around the stage, 
then between the two lines that have been formed by the 
other children. Then the children in the first part of the 
dance skip off the stage, leaving the others to dance around 
the stage scattering autumn leaves. 

The eight girls in the last part of the dance wear surplices 
of the brown autumn crepe paper over their white dresses, 
and on their heads they wear bands covered with autumn 
leaves. ‘They hold up the front of their crepe paper dresses 
full of autumn leaves, which they scatter over the stage as 
they dance. 


If Lessons or LitrLe INDIAN CHILDREN 

(First and Second Grade pupils. Two older children 
for Indian teachers.) 

Branches of autumn leaves may be placed around the 
stage or the school-room may be decorated with the branches 
if the exercises are given there; two or three logs may be 
used for seats; and wood arranged with red lights to look 
like a fire in the center. 


Lessons of Litile Indian Boys 

a Watking Indian file One large boy and five or more 
very small ones, all dressed in Indian suits. The large 
boy has a pouch full of arrows and near him on the stage 
are placed his bow and tomahawk. 


The little boys are grouped about the larger one when 
the curtain rises. The large boy first shows the small ones 
how to stand up very straight (this may be omitted); 
then he walks across the stage or room, showing the small 
Indian boys how to walk as Indians should. When he 
returns across the stage, he points to the smallest Indian 
boy to follow him and the boy follows across the stage. 
The little Indian keeps his eyes on the larger one and tries 
to walk just as he does. After these two have crossed 
the stage, another little Indian boy follows, and so on 
until all the small boys are following the large one and 
trying to learn to walk, just as he does. Then the large 
Indian stands a little back and watches the little Indians 
walk across the stage to see if they do it right. Each boy 
must stand as straight as possible and follow exactly in the 
footsteps of the one in front of him. 

b Shooting with bow and arrow. After this all the Indian 
boys form a group again in the center of the stage; the large 
boy takes his bew and arrow, kneels, and shows the little 
boys how to shoot with it. Each little Indian boy in turn 
kneels and pretends to shoot. The larger boy shows some 
of them again or helps them. He shows how to aim at 
some particular object and he may show them also how to 
hide behind a tree, log, or some other object. As the little 
boys are supposed to be having lessons, they are not ex- 
pected to do very well at first. 

c Using tomahawk. The older boy puts down his bow 
and arrow, takes his tomahawk, whirls it around his head. 
and holds it poised as if to throw. The little Indians 
practice this also in the same manner as the bow and 
arrow. This is more difficult and the boys require more 
help than in regard to the bow and arrow. 

The tomahawks may be made of wood by the older boys. 
Many boys have Indian suits and bows and arrows. 

d Giving the warwhoop. The older boy gives the war- 
whoop a number of times, the little boys listening intently. 
Then one of the little boys tries it. The older boy repeats 
and has other little boys give it. 


2 Lessons of Little Indian Girls 

a Making clay dishes. An older girl and tive or more 
little girls. ‘The Indian costumes for the girls may be made 
of brown crepe paper, trimmed with fringe of red or blue 
crepe paper. The bands for the heads may be made of 
cardboard covered with brown crepe paper and having red 
or blue feathers made from the paper. 

The older girl moulds some clay into the form of a rude 
dish; she shows it to the little Indian girls; then places it 
before the fire. The little girls watch the older one as she 
moulds the dish. After this the little Indians are given 
pieces of clay and they try to make dishes also. The In- 
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dian teacher goes from one to another showing and helping 
them. When the other dishes are finished they are also 
placed before the fire. 

b Cooking. For the second lesson a log hollowed out 
and a pestle made of wood are placed in the center of the 
stage. Ears of Indian corn are placed rear, and some of 
the corn is put in the hollow of the log. The older girl 
or teacher takes the pestle and pounds the Indian corn; 
she shows tke Indian girls when it is fine enough, and then 
lets each in turn pound a little corn. The lesson may. be 
continued to the making of the Indian cakes or other forms 
of Indian cooking may te introduced instead of the one 
given here. 

¢ Making baskets. For the third lesson all the Indian 
girls are seated in a group and the older one is showing 
the others how to make baskets. 


3 An Indian Legend told to the Little Indian Children 

All the little Indian boys and girls are grouped about 
some older person dressed in Indian costume. An Indian 
legend is told to the children by the older person. 

(Of course, if this is given for an entertainment, the story 
teller is really talking to the whole audience, while pretend- 
ing to be simply telling the legend to the children. The 
group listening on the stage is used for tableau effect.) 

These lessons of the little Indian children may be taken 
in connection with the regular school-room work instead 
of as part of an entertainment. 


III Tue Story or CoLtumBus ILLUSTRATED 
(First and Second Grade Pupils) 


There are nine children, besides the queen’s page, in 
this exercise. They come to the center of the stage one 
by one; give short statements explaining what they illus- 
trate in the story of Columbus; and then go to positions 
so that at the end they form a semi-circle. 

1 A little boy. He carries a map which is drawn 
from one of the time of Columbus. He shows the map 
to the audience and says: 

When Columbus was a little boy he lived across the water 
in the beautiful country of Italy. He loved the sea, so 
his father sent him to school to learn to be a sailor. He 
drew many maps. 

2 A little girl. She carries an enlarged drawing of a 
picture found in Wilson’s “ Historical Reader”; this picture 
shows what the people believed about the dreadful monsters 
that lived in the ocean. She says: 

At this time the people were afraid to go far on the ocean, 
because they believed that dreadful monsters like this 
(shows drawing) lived in the ocean. 
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3 A little boy. He is dressed in full black bloomers, 
slashed with red and has a black cape, lined with blue. 
He carries a plumed hat in his hand and represents Colum- 
bus. He says: 

I am not afraid of the sea. If I had a ship, I would sail 
across the ocean; but no one will help me. 

4 A little boy dressed in the long black costume of a 
monk and carrying a small cross comes upon the stage 
next.. He says: 

Most of the churchmen laugh at Columbus; but I be- 
lieve in him. I will ask Queen Isabella of Spaim to give 
him a ship. 

5 A little girl representing Queen Isabella of Spain. 
She is dressed in a costume of red cheese cloth, trimmed 
with ermine and wears a crown of gilt trimmed with jewels. 
Her page is a little kindergarten boy, dressed in white cap 
and cape. ; 

(Jewels may be cut from bright colored pieces of glazed 
paper. The ermine is made of strips of cotton upem which 
little black pieces of cloth are sewed.) 

The Queen says: “I will help you, Columbii# even if I 
have to sell all my jewels.” 

6 A boy, representing a sailor. He is dressed in blue 
suit and wears a blue sailor cap. He carries a small sail- 
boat and says: 

It was only a small ship that we had and we were 
afraid, for we sailed for a long, long time before we saw 
land. 

7 A little boy dressed in an Indian suit and carrying a 
small Indian canoe. He says: “Columbus saw some of 
my people in the new country he discovered.” 

8 A little girl carrying a Spanish flag, of the time of 
Columbus. She says: “ Now, Columbus had brought with 
him a Spanish flag, and when the men were landed, he 
raised the flag.” 

9 A boy carrying a white banner, upon which in gilt 
is October 12, 1492. He gives the following quotation 
from Lowell: 


“One poor day! 
Think whose and not how short it is! 
It is God’s day! It is Columbus’s. 
One day with life and heart is more than time enough to 
found a world.” 


Music 
Autumn Song. 
Indian Lullaby. 
Indian Summer (Third Grade). 


(The children who sing the “Indian Summer” wear white dresses 
and high head pieces upon which are Indian symbols.) 





Singing an Indian Song 








Geography Lessons 
I 


Columbus 
MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 


(Book rights reserved) 


N the early days of September the teacher began to 
I develop the story of Columbus, which is so rich in 
material from beginning to end. 

She had brought to school a beautifully illustrated 
volume of Irving’s “Life and Voyages of Columbus,” which 
she showed to the children. They became much interested 
in the pictures, and soon began to ask questions, 
a signal that the time was ripe for telling this most 
fascinating story. Each day, a bit of the history was 
told or read to the children, until they seemed to be 
living in those stirring times. The stories the first wee! 
dwelt upon the childhood and early life of Columt us. 
Children for the most part love stories of the childhood of 
great men, and these children were not exceptions to the 
rule, for they fairly revelled in these stories. And the lan- 
guage lessons, both oral and written, were periods of joy. 
During the rest period the children especially enjoyed 
the dramatization of this bit of history; there was not a 
child who did not covet the honor of being chosen. to act 
the part of the boy Columbus, to sit on the wharf and chat 
to the sailors and some of the conversations were original 
in the extreme. ‘ 

The following week’ the teacher continued the stories. 
His childhood was left behind and the story of his aims 
and purpose in life was presented, followed closely by .his 
wanderings in search of aid for his great undertakings. 

The children illustrated this part of his life by drawings 
and paper cutting.. The third week, the stories became 
even more thrilling, as the voyages of Columbus were 
related. It was at this time that the children were taught 
the little poem, “Try Again”; also the following song: 


Columbus sailed across the sea, 

And found this land for you and me; 
Three lonely ships beneath the sky, 
The ocean sang a lullaby; 

God held the stars like candles bright, 
To guide Columbus through the night. 
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The sailors feared the great unknown, 
But he with faith stood firm alone; 
His sturdy courage day by day, 
Braved anxious doubt and long delay; 
He kept the course with sturdy hand, 
Until afar he sighted land. 


(The music may be found in “The Child’s Garden of Songs.’’) 


For busy work, each child made Columbus’ three ships, 
sailing away on the dark blue ocean; these were made as 
follows: 

Each child was given a piece of white drawing paper 
10 x 12”, which they painted all over, an even blue, after- 
wards putting in a few dashes of green and here and there 
a touch of darker blue to make it look as much as possible 
like the. rough ocean; these papers were then pasted upon 
pieces of cardboard of the same size, three slits about an 
inch in length were cut in each. Then ships were cut 
from black paper and rigged with white sails and a tiny 
Spanish flag of red and yellow. The ships were made with 
standards to fit into the slits made in the cardboard ocean; 
when these standards were bent and pasted firmly in place, 
the boats stood in an upright position. Each child was 
allowed to carry his home, where, in most cases, they can 
still be found, being considered by the parents works of 
art. 

Later work of constructing ships to be used on the sand- 
table was commenced. These proved rather difficult, and 
though many were made only three were chosen, but these 
three were’ worth being proud of, as their owners certainly 
were. 

These ships made from dark brown construction paper 
had flat bottoms. The masts were thrust into large corks 
and these glued to the bottom of the ship; the sails cut 
from white drawing paper had tiny horizontal slits cut in 
them in order to fasten them to the masts. After this the 
sand-board was cleared of sand and entirely covered with 
blue-green paper, which had been crushed into a ball and 
only partly smoothed out; these wrinkles in the paper 
formed. the waves in the ocean, on the crest of which 
small tufts of Battigg’were pasted as white caps. 
On this rough atid turbuleht* ocean the “Three Ships of 
Columbus” were firmly fastened with thumb tacks. Now, 
indeed, did the children more than ever realize how brave 
Columbus must .have been to attempt to cross such an 
unknown expanse of water. 
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Stories to Tell — Columbus — Primary Plens, October, 
1912. 
Story of Columbus — Primary Education, October, 1908, 


' 
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The Fairies’ Airships 
A Fall Game 


MarTHA Burr BANKS 


(The verses are sung in the Circle and at the chorus the ehildren 
separate and float about the room with their arms ou’ . Music: 
“Twickenham Ferry”; “Flag of the Free,” Song Collection, No. 1; 
page 9.) 

Ho, ho, elves and fairies! men’s airships are clever, 
But we have had aeroplanes almost forever; 
We’ve many a model that’s pretty and airy, 

And every ship holds an adventuresome fairy. 


Chorus 
Sing ho! sing hey! when the breezes play 
Off go the fairy folk gladsome and gay; 
Sing ho! sing hey! on a sunny day 
Over the fields they sail away. 
(Repea/ 





On the dandelion seeds we can voyage together, 
Or on fluff of the milkweed, afloat in fall weather; 
Or on wings of the thistle-tops often we’re riding, 
Or on down of the cat-tail or clematis gliding. 


Chorus 








Sing ho! sing hey, etc. 








Oh, our airships, our fair ships, are better than any 
For they’re always in order and cost not a penny; 
If the children keep watch, they may see many flying, 
When the twelfth day of October arrived, the children And maybe the fairies they’ll also be spying. 
dramatized the entire story of Columbus to a very select 
audience, consisting of Grade 3, both teacher and pupils. Chorus 
Who can fathom the joy those wee tots experienced that 
afternoon, a joy they will remember when many other Sing ho! sing hey' etc. 
things have been forgotten. 
' As the tiny queen, fearfully and won- 
derfully dressed in a flowing white garment, 
_ several sizes too large, belonging probably 
to some older member of the family, and 
bedecked with a wonderful gilt crown and 
countless strings of beads, rings, bracelets 
and pins, doubtless borrowed for the 
occasion, from her less fortunate play- 
“mates, was escorted to the improvised 
throne by the king, equally wonderful in 
appearance, the applause was hearty and 
_deserving. 
There was not a dull moment, and ex- 
- citement ran high, from the minute when 
Columbus, taking his small son by the 
hand, started out in search of aid, until 
_ the triumphant moment, when he stepped 
‘from his ship (formed of kindergarten 
chairs) upon the new land of his discovery 
and set up the Spanish.emblem in honor of 
King Ferdinand and"Qyeen Isabella. 
It was considered by alla half hour 
spent with profit and enjoyment. 








: id Books used 


Irving’s Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

Stories of American History for Youngest 
Readers. 

American History Stories—Columbus — 
Primary Education, September, 1903. 





Sails for Columbus’ Ships 





























“The Little Red Hen” 


Tue Story Picrure ror Lane 
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Red Hen—Paper Cut; 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS II 


The Little Red Hen 


(A little girl is the Little Red Hen. She has five tiny chickens, who 
do as she asks them and follow her motions at other times, but who 
need say nothing, unless they recite some of the little verses with her. 
A little boy is the Rat, another the Pig, and a playful little girl is the 
Cat. If desired to use more children, choose others to be tiny rats, 
pigs, and cats, and let them imitate motions of the larger ones. Arrange 
places for the yard where the seed is found; for the field where it is 
planted and gathered; for the mill where it is ground; and for the 
kitchen where the flour is made into bread. Throughout play, the 
Cat, Rat and Pig must be as natural as possible — the Cat chasing 
the Rat, etc.) 


Little Red Hen (clucking about the yard with her five chicks 
and finding a wheat seed) Oh see, chicks, what I have 
found! Come quick, Rat and Cat and little Pig, just see 
what I’ve found! (They gather about her wonderingly.) 
A real little wheat seed — now, who will help me plant it? 


Pig (lazily drawing back) I won't. 

Cat (as above) I won't. 

Cat (as above) I won't. 

Little Red Hen (eagerly) Then I will. ,J’ll plant it in 
the field over there. (To chickens.) 


Come, Chickawee and Chickadee, 
And other chickens, one, two, three, 
Come, plant the little seed with me! 


(While others look on, Little Red. Hen and chicks run to 
the field, clucking joyously.) 


Little Red Hen (as she carefully makes a hole and plants seeds) 
The wind will blow, the sunbeams glow, 
The merry raindrops come and go, 
And soon a stalk of wheat will grow! 


(While all watch breathlessly, the stalk of wheat may seem 
o grow, like Jack’s Beanstalk.) ‘ 


Little Red Hen Oh, oh, oh — just see the stalk of wheat 
grow. It’s like Jack’s beanstalk, growing up in a minute 


or two. And it’s covered with little ripe wheat seeds. 
Come, Rat; come, Cat; come, little fat Pig — who will 
help me gather it? 


(Rat, Cat, and Pig one after another refuse, as before.) 


Little Red Hen (gaily) Then I will. 

Go, Chickawee and Chickadee, 
And other chickens, one, two, three, 
Go get a good strong bag for me! 


(Chicks all run for a bag which they drag to the field. Then 
all gather the grain.) 


Little Red Hen (when grain is gathered) 
Now it must go to the mill. 
The mill-wheel round and round will wind, 
The wheat all into flour ’twill grind, 
The finest, whitest flour, you'll find! 


Come, Rat, come, Cat, come, little fat Pig, who will carry 
the wheat to mill? 


(Rat, Cat, and Pig all refuse as before.) 
LittleRed Hen ThenI will. 


Come, Chickawee and Chickadee, 
And other chickens, one, two, three, 
You all shall go to mill with me. 


(She harnesses her chicks to a litllé cart, puts in the bag 
of grain, and walking beside the cart drives them to mill, 
others watching them until they are out of sight. At the mill, 
all saying verse, ‘The mill-wheel round and round will wind,” 
Hen and chicks imitate mill-wheel and grind the grain into 
flour. Then they put the sack of flour in the cart and draw it 
back home.) 


Little Red Hen (showing sack of flour to others) Now, 
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we have some nice flour — we can make nice bread. Come, 
Cat, come, Rat, come, little fat Pig, who will help me make 
the bread? 


(Rat, Cat, and Pig all refuse as before.) 
Little Red Hen Then I will. 


Go, Chickawee and Chickadee, 
And other chickens, one, two, three, 
Go get the baking things for me! 


(Chicks fly about, getting pan, spoon, sieve, etc., showing 
what they get by clever pantomime; bring them to Little Red 
Hen, who sets to work and makes the bread. She mixes, kneads 
and puts it into tins. Then she puts them into the oven.) 


Little Red Hen (as she waits for bread to bake) 
The little seed turned into wheat, 
The wheat made flour so fine and sweet, 
The flour makes bread for us to eat! 


(She tries the bread and finds it done, takes it out with a 
flourish and puts it on table.) 


Little Red Hen It’s done — just see my bread! See, 
Rat and Cat and little fat Pig. Did you ever see nicer 
bread? (She motions as if to cut it.) Who will help eat 
it? 

Rat (sniffing and coming near) I will. 

Cat (just behind, eagerly) O, I will! 

Pig (greedily, pushing others aside) Oh, I will, I will! 

Little Red Hen (cutting bread, smilingly) Oh, no, you 
won't. you lazy Rat, you lazy Cat, you lazy Pig! You 
wouldn’t help plant the seed, you wouldn’t help take the 
wheat to mill, you wouldn’t help make the bread: You 
wouldn’t work — you shall not eat. (To chicks.) 


Come, Chickawee and Chickadee, | 
And other chickens, one, two, three, 
Come, eat this nice fresh bread with me! 


(They begin to eat, others looking on wistfully.) 
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The Wishes that Came True 


Axice E. ALLEN 


The following little play is based upon the well-known fairy tale 
‘a Golden Rod and Asters,” but is given a new and happy 
ending. 

The platform becomes the home of the Little Old Lady of Wishes. 
The Little Old Lady herself occupies the center of the space, seated 
in a small chair. Her spinning is done in pantomime. 

Her apples and drinking-cups are real, if desired, or may be imagin- 
ary. As many little boys, as desired, led by Sun Locks, and the same 
number of little girls, led by Star Eyes, come through the door of the 
room toward the platform. Until the Little Old Lady’s wand makes 
these children into Flowers, they carry, unseen, plumes of crinkled 
yellow paper to represent golden-rod and stars of purple paper to 
represent asters. Of course, if it is possible, the real flowers should 
be used — wild asters preferred. 


Sun Locks (waving his hand toward the platform) Oh, 
let’s climb Wishing Hill and visit the Little Old Lady of 
Wishes! ‘ 

Different children (gaily) Oh, let’s! What fun! etc. 

Star Eyes (thoughtfully) We must get our wishes ready. 
They say she can make any wish come true! : 


(Children take pretty attitudes and one after another tell 
what wish they will make.) 


Sun Locks I know what I wish — 

All Oh what — what do you wish, Sun Locks? 

Sun Locks To be a sunbeam —I’d run into all the dark 
spots and say, “Ho, there — you just can’t help shining, 
now I’m here!” 


(“If I Were a Sunbeam,” or any song of sunshine, may be 
prettily introduced here.) - 


Star Eyes (dreamily) I'd like to be a Star —an earth- 
star, not a sky-star. I’d run into the shadows and say, 
“You can’t help twinkling, now I’m here!” And I'd 
twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, till everything twinkled with me. 


(“ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” or any song of stars, 
may be prettily introduced here.) 


Sun Locks Well, we've all told our wishes — now, let’s 
go up Wishing Hill and ask for them to come true. 

Children (crowding about him and Star Eyes) You go, 
Sun Locks. And you, Star Eyes. Ask the Little Old Lady 
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to make Sunbeams and Stars of us all so that we can set 
the old world sparkling and twinkling with good cheer. 

Sun Locks and Star Eyes (gayly) All right — you wait 
here for us — and keep right on wishing! 


(Children take positions here and there, so that when they 
are turned into flowers, they will be most effective. Sun Locks 
and Star Eyes, laughing and hand in hand, go up the hill. 
They come soon to the drinking-cups about Wishing Spring.) 


Sun Locks Oh, let’s have a drink of this lovely sparkling 
water. It looks as if it had sunbeams in it — 

Star Eyes And stars too. (As both take long. drinks) It 
tastes as if it came from Fairy Land. (Both run along and 
come to the apples lying on the ground.) Oh, see the beautiful 
apples, lying there just for us! 

Sun Locks I’m hungry, aren’t you? Let’s eat some. 
(Tasting ene) Oh, but they’re sweet, Star Eyes — just as 
if they grew in Fairy Land. (Both run on, until they hear 
the sound of the Old Lady’s humming, which imitates spin- 
ning wheel.) Hush, what is that? 

Star Eyes (softly) It’s the whirr-rr of the Little Old 
Lady’s spinning wheel. She spins dreams, they say, out 
of dewdrops and sunshine and rainbows — oh, I wish she'd 
give me just one dream to keep! 

Old Lady (who has been watching them closely, hobbles 
toward them, waving her wand angrily) What are you doing 
— eating apples — and drinking water from the Wishing 
Spring? 

Sun Locks (eagerly) Oh, we didn’t know you would care 
—we thought the cups were left there so little children 
could drink. 

Star Eyes (sweetly) Oh, please forgive us — the ba 
lay there on the ground, and — 

Old Lady (angrily interrupting) Well, but what are you 
doing here on my Wishing Hill anyway: ? 

Star Eyes (much hurt) Why, we supposed you'd be glad 
to have us come! 

Sun Locks We came to ask you to grant our wishes - 
won’t you, please? 

Old Lady (crossly) Wishes? Children are always mak- 
ing foolish wishes. 

Sun Locks (eagerly) Ours aren’t foolish. (He comes 
toward her, holding out his hands.) Just listen —all the 
little boys down there want to be sunbeams to make the 
world shine! 

Star Eyes (softly) And all the little girls want to be 
stars —a kind that can twinkle on earth and make it 
brighter! 

Both (holding out hands and standing just in front of the 
Old Lady) Dear Little Old Lady of Wishes, won’t you 
please grant just this one little wish? 

Old Lady (to herself) A good idea — if they were turned 
into sunbeam-flowers and star-flowers, they would no longer 
bother me, forever asking for foolish wishes to come true. 
(To Star Eyes and Sun Locks) Yes —stand just where 
you are— your wish is granted! (As the children smile 
up at her, she lifts her wand and they and all the other children 
become goldenrod and asters — that is, they lift their flowers 
and sland stiff and straight. Old Lady hobbles back to 
her chair, chuckling unpleasantly, and begins to spin.) There, 
now — there’ll be no more feet spoiling my grass, no more 
voices asking me for silly wishes, no more taking spring- 
water and apples. Yet see (she leans over her wheel and 
looks at the children) how bright they are — they are like 
sunbeams and stars! 


(Flowers sway lightly as if in wind; softly at first, then more 
clearly, to music, if possible, they say or sing the verses below. 
The Old Lady leans farther and farther over her wheel — her 
eyes fixed on the children.) 

Pretty star-like asters, 
Sunny goldenrod, 

Growing on the hillside steep, 
And in meadows broad. 


(Old Lady gets to her feet. Half unconsciously as she 
spins, she begins to sway in time with children.) 
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Gold and purple flowers, 
Very small they are, 
Yet each lifts a golden torch 

Or a shining star. 


(During first two lines of next stanza, Old Lady begins to 
smile. During last two, in spite of herself, she begins to say 
the words with the children.) 


Golden rod and asters, 
Happy work they share, 

Bring, with sunbeams and with stars, 
Good cheer everywhere! 


Old Lady (as song ceases) What have those flower- 
children ide tome? I feel young. I wish I knew how to 
be happy. They seem happy. I'll ask them how. (She 
puts hands around her mouth and calls cheerily) Children! 
Children! (No answer — ithe flowers sway prettily in the 
wind.) Why, where are all the children? Oh, the pity — 
{ turned them all into flowers. Flowers are all well 
enough — but children — why, the world can’t get along 
without them! Where is my wand? (She seizes it and 
waves it over the hilltop. Children drop their plumes and 
stars — and become children again.) 


Sun Locks (rubbing his eyes) Oh, what a pretty dream! 

Star Eyes (drowsily) Oh, and there was a song in mine. 
Wait! (She begins to hum softly. Sun Locks joins, then all 
the children.) 

Old Lady (holding out her hands) Come, children, drink 
of the Wishing Well — eat of the pretty fruit! 

Children (all eagerly running toward her) Will they bring 
our wishes true? 

Old Lady (drawing the smallest into her arms, while the 
others cluster about) Show me how to be happy. Where do 
you begin?” 

All (in great surprise) You? 

Sun Locks You can’t help being happy, dear Little Old 
Lady of Wishes, ’cause you’ve made us so happy! 

Star Eyes Oh, you must be happy! 

All Aren’t you? 

Old Lady Bless me—-why, I believe I am! (She 
catches up her wand.) Let’s go quickly — and make good 
cheer everywhere! 


The Landing of Columbus 
A Play for Third Grade Children 


CHARACTERS 
Columbus 
Ferdinand, King of Spain 
Isabella, Queen of Spain 
Sailors 
Indians 
People who crowd down to the wharves 
Courtiers 
Monk 


SCENE I 


(Columbus watching sailors unload ships.) 


Columbus Let me help unload your ships. 

Sailor All right, Columbus, go ahead. 

Columbus (helping unload) Where did all these silks 
and spices come from? 

Sailor (pausing in work to answer) They came from the 
Indies. 

Columbus How long does it take to make the journey? 

Sailor Oh, a long, long time. If we sailed too far, we 
should sail off the edge of the earth, down into nowhere. 
And then there are dragons and sea-serpents out there too 
—aren’t there? (Turning to other sailors.) 

All Yes, great big ones! 

Columbus I don’t be ieve that the earth is flat. 

Sailors (in unison) Anyone can see for himself that the 
earth is flat. 

Columbus Well, the books which I have read say that 
the earth is round like a ball. It does not even look flat. 
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When a ship sails out to sea it seems to sai] down over a 
rounded surface, and when it comes back it is the tops of the 
masts which we see first. When I am a man I shall sail 
to these far-off lands and see for myself if these things are 
true. (Turns and walks off.) 

Sailors (shouting after him) You're crazy, Columbus! 


Scene II 


(Columbus, a man, walking along dejectedly, with bent 
head, carrying his maps in his hand, meets a monk.) 


Monk Why do you look so sad, brother? Can I not 
help you? 

Columbus For many years, good monk, I have tried 
to get men and ships so that I might sail west across the 
ocean and discover a new way to the Indies. But people 
laugh at me. They call me crazy and madman and 
nowhere can I get help. 

Monk Come with me to the king and queen of Spain. 
Perhaps they will help you. (Columbus and monk walk 
off together.) 


(King and queen seated at table, surrounded by courtiers; 
enter monk.) 


Monk O king, I have here a man who can bring great 
riches to Spain. I pray you let me bring him before you 
and let him tell his story. (King assents and monk brings 
Columbus in.) 

Columbus (spreading out maps) By sailing west I am 
sure that I can discover a new and shorter way to the 
Indies, the land of riches. 

Courtiers (derisively) Listentothemadman! Columbus, 
you are surely crazy! A new way to the Indies! 

King It can do no great harm even if he is mistaken. 

And if he is right, then he will discover a new way 
to the Spice Islands; think how much time and money 
that will save. 

King But our country is very poor now. I have no 
money to give you. 

Queen I will sell my jewels, and you shall have money 
for your men and ships. 

Columbus Is it really true? Am I to have help at last? 


ScENE III 


(Columbus setting sail for the unknown shores. People 
crowding the wharves to see him depart.) 


First Bystander These people will never come back. 
The dragons will eat them. 

Second Bystander Or they will fall off the edge. 

Third Bystander Be brave, obey Columbus. He knows 
what to do. 
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Fourth Bystander Think of the glory of finding a short 
way to the Spice Islands. 

People and sailors (cheering) Long live Spaint Long 
live the king! Long live the queen! Long live Columbus! 


(People wave farewell and go.) 
(Sailors talk and gesture among themselves.) 


First Sailor Why did we ever come? 

Second Sailor Columbus is a madman! 

Third Sailor Why do we obey him? 

Fourth Sailor Let us chain him up and take him back 
to Spain. 

Fifth Sailor Let us throw him overboard. 

Columbus (calling sailors io him) We cannot be far from 
land? Do you not see the fresh branches of trees which 
float by? And have you not seen the small birds flying 
past? Surely small birds do not fly far from land. 

Sailors We don’t care where we are; we want to go back 
to Spain. 

Columbus Give me three more days. If we do not 
see land then we shall turn our ships toward Spain and sail 
for home. I'll give a prize to him who first sees lan. 

All (watching for land) Wand! land! land! 


(Sailors pull down sails, jump into small boats and row 
to shore.) 


SCENE lV 


(The Landing. Indians watching from woods, Columbus 
planting banner of Spain in sand, sailors kneeling.) 


Indian Why have these strange canoes come to our 
island? 

Second Indian Are they canoes or are they birds with 
white wings? 

Third Indian If they are canoes how can they move 
across the waters without oars? 

Columbus We have discovered a new way to the West 
Indies and if we have, these people are Indians. I claim 
this land for the king and queen of Spain. 


(Columbus, king, queen, Indians, sailors and people form 
in line and march around room.) 


Above is a picture of the sand-table which we made in 
connection with our play, “The Landing of Columbus.”’ 
White beach sand was brought for the beach, and just 
ordinary sand from the school yard was brought for the 
mountain and the Indian village. After the table was 
covered with the sand, pine needles were used as a top 
covering, while branches of pine served as trees. The 
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palm trees were made of strips of green construction paper, 
fringed and tied around straight sticks about eight inches 
long. We made clay bases for all the trees. 

The wigwams were made by the pupils, of gray bogus 
and decorated with original drawings of the sun, moon, 
stars, pipes, turtles, people, etc. The ocean was made of 
sheet cotton, painted blue and green, with the fluffy part 
pulled out to represent breakers. The three ships, the 
Nina, the Pinta and the Santa Maria, were made of clay, 
with paper sails on which the cross of Spain was painted. 
Also three small rowboats were made of clay. 

As the table would not have been complete without 
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Indians and sailors, vur next step was to model from clay 
some of these interesting people and paintithem with water 
colors after they had dried and hardened. Several were 
broken in the process and as the number needed to be 
re-enforced, clothes-pegs dressed in white paper sailor 
suits made very good sailors, while other clothes-pegs 
dressed in gay blankets of colored paper served as Indians. 
Columbus was dressed in royal purple and carried the banner 
of Spain. The two pictures used as a background — the 
three Columbus ships and the Indian village — were both 


drawn by an unusually talented boy of eight years, a third 
grade pupil. 





A ‘PAGE OF GAMES 


Playing into Health 
Suggestive Material for October 
Nina B. LAMKIN 


(Director of Physical Education, Western Illinois State Normal 
School, Chautauqua Lecturer, and Director of Summer Playground 
Schools.) ; 

LAY of the right sort not only develops courtesy, 

Pp loyalty, fair play and many more qualities of good 

citizenship building, but it develops 
health. 

If through our games and recreations 
we are going to play into health, then there 
are certain things to be mindful of in 
choosing the type and kind of play we use. 
My standard for choosing games resolves 
itself into these questions: Is the game 
suitable for children of this age period? Is 
the game. too strenuous for the average 
group of boys and girls? Will the game 
admit all the group? Does the game, or 
exercise, or rhythm have in it movements 
which will expand the lungs, strengthen 
the back muscles and improve the posture? 
Does the game keep every one busy? If 
it passes these tests, then I am sure that 
I can get from it the kind of results that 
I want in alertness, self-control, courtesy, 
health, etc. 

BREATHING 
a The giant and the dwarfs 

We drop our shoulders and lift our chests (never throw 
our shoulders back), take a long, deep breath, clasp our 
hands overhead, stretch and rise on tiptoes. We make 
as big and as tall a giant as we can while we count four. 
We bring our arms outward and downward slowly, bend 
our knees until our hands touch the floor and slowly let 
out all the breath we can. We make little dwarfs of 
ourselves while we count four. 








Dance of the Brownies 


Blowing out a candle 


We take another good long breath, just as we did before. 
and holding our index fingers arms’ length from us, we 
exhale in short quick breaths, keeping our chests up ail 
the time. This makes us use our lower muscles and teaches 
us our first lesson in breath control. 


RHYTHMS 
The outdoor rhythms are full of suggestive exercises 





A Congenial Group 


for October. 


Let the children show how they may be 
worked out. 


Our boys and girls suggest these ways. 


a Riding the bicycle 
Running and lifting the knee high with hands in the 
position of holding the handle bars and with chest lifted. 


b Bounding or throwing the ball 

Swinging the arm in a full arm circle and catching the 
ball as the leader claps her hands, counts, or uses the music 
fortime. This may be worked out standing 
still or running. 


c Playing football 

Running forward six or eight steps and 
a quick kick. Repeat each of these several 
times. 


d A Hallowe'en game—The Fairies and the 
Brownies 

Half of the players are brownies, half are 
fairies. The fairies have just had a party in 
the woods and have gone to sleep, with the 
exception of ‘the captain of the fairy band, 
who keeps watch. 

The brownies come creeping, creeping, 25 
only a brownie can, each from his little 
-brownie home.,;;When the brownies are quite 
neat to the fairies, the captain calls — “The 
Brownies! The Brownies!” Then the fairies 
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Swedish Harves: Dance 


wake up, jump up and see how many brownies they can 
tag before the brownies get back to their homes. The 
fairies and brownies change places and the game is played 
again. 


e Swedish Harvest Dance Music— polka time 
First figure 


1 Circle formation. 
Courtesy to partner — 1-2 
Hands on hips and run around selves — 
1-2-3. 
Repeat four times. 4 measures. 
2 Clap hands at sides — 1. 


Together — 2. 
Three times on partner’s hands — 1-2-3. 
Repeat. 


Join left hands and run around partner in 
eight short steps. 4 measures. 

3 Repeat (2) joining right hands. 4 meas- 
ures. 

4 Left elbow in right hand, lét'index finger 
extended, left toe forward, shake 
finger at partner and shake head 
(as though chiding) — 1-2-1-2-3. 

Repeat right. 
Join left hands and run around partner, 
in eight short steps. 4 measures. 


Repeat the figure, using right finger, right toe and joinfhg 
right hands. ‘This time run half way round partner and to 
the next one on the right. 4 measures. Courtesy. 4 
measures. With these new partners repeat the dance. 


Dance of the Brownies 
First figure 


1 Face partner around the circle. One 
partner stands with back to center of 
circle. 

Run around partners once — eight steps. 

Face partner, circle arms overhead and 
hold 8 counts. 

Repeat. 

2 Join both hands with partner and glide 
sideward around the circle once. 

3 Courtesy to partner — 1-2. 

Clap hands twice — 3+4. 
Repeat — 5-8. 
oin left hands and run around partner 
4 once — 1-8. 
4 Join inside hands and run forward around 
the circle once. 
© 5 Repeat the third-digure-and join -right- 
“=< Eo&- hands and-run around partneronce — 
1-8. 
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g Rabbits in the Orchard* 

One player stands in the center of the 
playground (this is home) with 6 or 8 large 
bean bags. The other players sit around 
him asleep (heads in arms). 

The player in the center throws the bags, 
one at a time, in different directions. Then 
he calls: “There are rabbits in the orchard; 
bring them home and feed them.” 

At this, all jump up and hunt them. 
After a player has found a rabbit he must 
hop back from the hunt. The game is to 
see how quickly the rabbits can be found 
and brought home, how lightly we ean hop, 
and how sharp our eyes can be on the hunt. 


h Jack be Nimble 

Players are in files with an Indian club 
about six feet in front of each file. 
The leader or the children together say: 


“Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candle stick.” 


The first play er in each row tries to run and jump over 
the “candle” and get back to her place before the rhyme 
is finished. These players sit down in their places, the 
next row step out at the side in line with the first ones; 
the game is repeated and they sit down in their places. 
It continues until all have had a run and a jump. 


*From “Play —Its Value and Fifty Games,” By Nina B. Lamkin, Macomb, MW. 
Price, 65 cents. 


On an October Day 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


Girl (entering from the right) 
With parasol I go, 
On a summer day, 
I meet a farmer so, 
Making hills of hay! 


Boy (entering from the left) 
Come rake, come hoe, 
*Tis glad October, 
To work we'll go, 
For summer is over. 


Boy (bowing) 
I love_to'work, 
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Girl Sewing) 
I love to play, 
Both 


On a bright October day, 
How do you do? 

How do you do? 

How do you do? I say. 


Gin 


. It must be the pleasantest kind of play, 
Te work ip'the happy fields of hay! 


Boy WH 
It must be Rin with a parasol new, **” 
To walk about as little girls do! 
Boy (bewing) 
I love to work, 


Girl (bewing) 
I love to play, 
Both 
On a bright October day, 
How do you do? 
How do you do? 
How do you do? I say! 


(Girl marches off to the right, Boy to the left.) 


(The Play may be made longer by the Girl and Boy march- 
ing about the platform while the “Happy Farmer” of Schu- 
mann’s is played softly.) 


For the Blackboard 


October 


Susan M. KANE 


Skies of blue high over head, 
Summer flowers tucked in bed, 

Forests washed in red and gold, 
Waysides flaunting colors bold. 


Ferns and grasses blurred with rust, 
Heads all drooping in the dust. 

Low winds crooning through the trees, 
Wafting homeward vagrant bees. 


Seed pods hang, doors opened wide, 
Winter store the squirrels hide. 

Orchards bent with heavy load, 
Beg their fruit in cellar stowed. 


Whispers come from tasseled field, 
“Take the wealth of gold I yield.” 

Bobwhite calls, lark voices ring 
High in air the gray hawks swing. 


Childish laughter from the hills 
Mingles with the tone of rills. 

Joy of living knows no bound 
When October rolls around. 
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Blackboard Border 


NUMBER LESSONS 


. : : now leave the naught but erase the 1, then place , 
Arithmetic Outlines for Second a ee 


Grade 1: 


SES a FLO Oe ae eee ee 
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5 : 
ANGIE B. WHITTINGTON —_ i 
0 ; 
October : { 
First WEEK Tell the children to notice that you already have 1 f 
Combinations making 10: ten in ten’s column and to it you add the other ten | 
that belongs there, thus: 
5 6 7 8 ‘ 
5 3 2 15 . 
ii = bai 5 
2x5 = 10 5xX2= 10 20 | 
, é 
Counting. Then erase the figures in ten’s column and place ‘ 
Review all combinations previously learned by placing on the board: 


combinations on the board, erasing rapidly and 
calling on children for quick answers. After teach- 
ing addition of combinations call for quick answers 5 
using the minus sign as: m 


to 
ve 


10 10 7 
onl vr ail etc. The children will readily tell you 30; then: 


4 
oe 


~ 


Call for original problems using these new combina- 
tions. Spend at least five minutes each day in 
class time on combination drills and five minutes for s : : q t 
problems. The rest of the time may be used for and so on until this fact is well established. Now 
any reviews or drills the teacher finds necessary or take: 
for preparation for seat work. 


i 

















7 17 47 | 
Monday F a L. 
10 — 5 = 10 — 3 = 
+62 10—8 = Be sure to call attention to the fact that units column 
2xX5= 3X3= remains unchanged. Continue this drill all week. 
9—6= 7+3= 
os 4X2= 5 45 75 6 16 86 
5 5 5 4 4 4 
One dime = —— cents. a i Ne ss ant Mei 
Mary had a dime and spent 4 cents for a doll. She ; 
had —— left. 7+3= 8+2= 6+4= 
17+3 = 4883+2= 36 +4 = 
Tuesday 
In class show that when 5 and 5, 6 and 4, etc., are Wednesday 
added a naught stands in units column always, 1 quart = pints. 
the one belongs in tens column: 4 quarts = —— pints 
3 quarts = pints 
5 5 quarts = —— pints 
5 8 quarts = —— pints 
— 8 pints = —— quarts 
10 10 pints = —— quarts 
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Thursday Seat Work Ther 
44 43 34 46 Monday — 
13 25 52 - 43 One dime + one nickel = —— cents. 
23 292 23 20 One dime + 8 cents = —— —— 


eam i pa One dime + 4 cents 
10 cents — 6 cents 

















Tuirp WEEK 
Same drills as previous weeks. Plenty of original 


75 cents + 5 cents = —— ——. 10 cents — 3 cents = ——- —— 
John had 75 cents and he earned 5 cents. He then 10 cents — 2 cents = —_-——. 
had —— ——. Frid 
Tuesday ae 
Frid 54 435 305 55 
SE x2 x2 x2 x2 
Drill to-day in class on the carrying of the ten in —_) ee: pe wands 
multiplication, also multiplication by naught. 
a = oy — = — = 
45 235 300 450 a4 so mrt 
x2 x2 x2 x2 Kate had 20 roses and she gave May 4. She had —— Bary 
me re oo we left. o 
55 254 253 204 Weduesdey 
x 2 x2 x2 x2 10° 40 60 10 50 
¥ ac Rg rs —3 —3 —3 —2 —2 
SECOND WEEK "Ss = per ry a 
Count by tens. 10 70 10 90 80 
Adding to 10 thus: —5 —5 —8 —8 —8 
10 10 10 
6 7 9 Number cards may be used at any time for these 
— — — lessons. 
then: Thursday uv 
20 40 40 60 40 60 7 80 _ 
6 6 8 etc. —23 —13 —32 2 —25 
Review all combinations learned thus far by quick 
drills from board and start column adding in this 976 850 780 980 
way: —-342 —316 —234 —257 
6 
2 Friday Tu 
- 3 of 10 cents = —— ——. 
8 3 of 8 apples = —— —— 
2 + of 8 cents = —— —— 
- + of 10 balls = —— —— 
10 3 of 9 quarts = —— —— 
6 
16 
3 











etc. problems and development of the column adding. " 
No new combinations. Drill on those previously 
given and fix them firmly in the children’s minds. 
Be sure you use no combination greater than ten in 
units column. SEAT WorK 
Review all combinations, subtracting in quick drills. Monday 
Begin subtraction in which you use a ten from tens One pint of milk costs 4 cents. One quart of misk 
column: costs ——, 
Mary had a dime and spent 6 cents for candy. She T 
10 20 60 had left. 
—5 —5 —§ 
— te —_ Tuesday 
2X 3 cents = — — 
I have sometimes explained this to children in this 2 X 5 balls = —— —— 
way; call units column your pocket book and if you 2X 4tops = — — 
haven’t money enough, get it from the bank (tens 3 X 3 caps = — — 
column). You cannot take 5 from 0, so you take 5 X 2 pints = —— —— 
a ten from tens column. . Show them you could not 4 X 2 dolls = —— — 
take less tlan ten for 9 or 8 or 7 would belong in 
units column unless it were 9 tens 90, 8 tens 80. Wednesday 
Now proceed: 5 from 10 leaves 5 and remembering 987 876 985 870 
the ten already used there is but one ten left so: —243 —423 —262 —345 F 
20 60 
—5 —5 830 740 890 760 


— _— — 264 —322 —343 —248 


15 &5 — 
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Thursday 
245 405 302 354 
x2 x2 x3 x2 
232 253 340 54 
x3 x2 x2 x2 

Friday 


(Teach the children how to make the dollar sign.) 


A boy buys a ball for 10 cents and a bat for 5 cents. 
For both he pays 

A man pays $10 for a coat and $3 for a waistcoat and 
$2 fora hat. He spends $—. 








FoyrTH WEEK 
Combination iriiis, table drills, but no new combina- 
tions. 
Teach +: 
8+2= 2)8 4 of 8 
100+2= 2)10 4 of 10 


Note the three ways of expressing division. 

Give orally such work as this: 3 + 4, 30 + 40, 7 — 
70 — 20, 2 X 3, 2 X 30, 3 of 4, } of 40. This i is 
just another way of giving combination drills. Don’t 
neglect your preparation for column adding in your 
class drills. 











Monday 
2)84 0)69 2)2 )48 
2X3+4= 4X2+4+2= 
2x5-—d3= 2x5+9= 
§X2+7= 40 6+4= 
3xX3—4= Lof 8 +5= 
Tuesday 
970 890 780 906 
—435 —263 —672 —348 
708 904 809 908 
—324 —302 ---406 —372 
Wednesday 
; of 60 cents = —— —-. 
+ of 80 cents = —— —-. 
$ of 90 cents = —— —-. 
4 of 40 cents = —— ——. 
4 of 60 cents = —— ——. 
4 dimes = —— ——. 
6 dimes = ewes 
Thursday 


(At this time insist on addition from top to bottom 
as combinations are arranged for such.) 


36 35 38 47 

24 35 12 23 

37 26 39 18 
20 + 9 = 17+3= 
60+ 7= 68 +2 = 
30+4= 544+6= 
Friday 1 

Before taking up this work drills such as this should 
be given: 


2)7 
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three 2’s in seven and 1 over 


2)80 2)100 2)110 2)88 


4 of 100 cents = —— ——. 
4 of one dollar = 
$ of 50 cents = —— ——. 


SUMMARY 


By the end of the second month the children should be 
familiar with all combinations to 10: 2 X 2,2 X 3,2 x 4, 
2 X 5,3 X 3; the adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing i in which these are factors; thesigns-+-—+ = $; 
the nickel, dime, quarter, half dollar, pint and quart. 


’ 





Writing Numbers to One 
Hundred 


LypIA MARGARET WILBUR 


EARNING to count is easy for most children, for 
counting is something that they use, even before 
they start to school. But writing numbers is a 

different matter. It is so easy to “get the cart 
before the horse,” so to speak, and so difficult to under- 
stand why doing so is such a mistake. I had a great deal 
of trouble with my first grade, teaching them to write num- 
bers correctly and to know when they were correct, until 

I devised the following plan. Since then, writing numbers 

has become a favorite form of busy work in my room. 
First of all, I teach the digits, beginning with zero — 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9. Some children almost invariably 
make several of these figures backwards and this is the 
time to correct that. I drill on these until every one in 
the class can recognize and write them, in order and sepa- 
rately. Then some day, without making any explanation 
to the children, I write several columns of the digits on the 
blackboard as follows: 


~ 
— 


CWONHOUrwWnwe 
CHWONKSNPwWNH © 
OWNHaPwonwre © 
OCWONHEhwnwrKe © 


Of course by this time every one in the class is all atten- 
tion to see what is going to happen. Pointing to the first 
column, I begin to count, touching each figure as I name it. 
When I reach éen, I take the chalk and place a one in front 
of the cipher at the head of the second column and go on 
counting and adding to my column of ones. 


0 10 0 0 
1 11 1 1 
2 12 2 2 
3 13 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
5 5 5 5 
6 6 6 6 
7 7 7 7 
8 S 8 8 
9 9 9 9 
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By the time I have placed a three before the cipher in 
the fourth column of digits, the children, or some of them, 
at least, are counting also. I am careful to write the 
figures as they say thirty, thus calling their attention 
to the fact that it is the column of threes in front of the 
digits that make thirty. 

This is about as far as the class should go in one lesson. 
I repeat it the next day as carefully as if I had never taught 
it before and follow it with a drill. Sometimes I erase 
the columns of one, two, and three, so that the class can 
see that the columns of digits are exactly alike; some- 
times I erase the digits in order to emphasize the others. 
In talking of them I refer to the columns of one as “tens,” 
to the twos as “twenty” and so on. The children are 
called on to point to some number, name it, and tell why 
it belongs to the tens, twenties, or thirties. A good drill 
in naming these numbers is necessary here as it will make 
the rest of the work easier. 

For the following lesson, I start all over again and when 
I reach forty I pause and ask some one to tell what the 
next long line of figures will be. It is usually true that by 


October 191° 


now most of the class have come to appreciate the sequence 
of the numbers, and so, except for the regular daily drill 
in recognition, the work is as good as done. I begin at the 
beginning every day, adding one more column until one 
hundred is reached. 

The children may do part of the writing now, one filling 
in the columns of twenty, another of forty, and so on. 
As a test I sometimes write a column out of place or write 
it after the digits instead of before; and when a storm 
of protest is raised, I innocently ask, “Why?” in order 
to give tiem the benefit of making the explanation. 

One more step is necessary before the class are ready 
to write numbers without my supervision. Beginning with 
zero, I count, writing each number as I name it. When 
I reach ten, I stop and explain that it is just as easy and 
much more convenient to write one and zero, one and one, 
one and two, etc., and that people always write numbers 
that way; but I emphasize the fact that the ten, twenty, 
or thirty, must be written in front of the digit. The chil- 
dren will grasp this very readily and when this final step 
is learned they are ready to write numbers independently. 





The Teacher’s Treasure Box for October 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


(Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in the primary grades.) 


Tue LITTLE ARTIST 


Oh, there is a little artist, _ 

Who paints in the cold night hours 
Pictures for wee, wee children, 

Of wondrous trees and flowers — 


Pictures of snow-capped mountains 
Touching the snow-white sky: 
Pictures of distant oceans, 
Where pigmy ships sail by; 


Pictures of rushing rivers, 
By fairy bridges spanned; 

Bits of beautiful landscapes, 
Copied from elfin land. 


The moon is the lamp he paints by, 
His canvas the window-pane; 
His brush is a frozen snowflake; 
Jack Frost is the artist’s name. 
— Selected 


THE SEEDS 

It is cold to-day. 

The seeds are blowing away. 

They are milkweed seeds. The seeds will fall. 

The seeds will go to sleep. When it is warm the seeds 
will awake. Then they will begin to grow. 

Next Spring they will begin to grow. They will grow 
into milkweed plants. ; 

The seeds go to sleep in the Fall. 

The seeds awake in the Spring. 


THE CHESTNUT 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down, the softest and best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 
There was work outside on the soft green ground; 


It must do its part so the world might know 
It had tried one little seed to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm; 

The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed, as it waiting lay, 
Dreamed a wonderful dream from day to day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 
And live as a tree to grow up and down. 
— Selected 


Nuts To Crack 


1 What nut grows near the sea? (Beech-nut.) 

2 What nut grows the lowest? (Ground-nut.) 

3 What nut is the color of some people’s eyes? (Hazel- 
nut.) 

4 What nut is like a Jersey cow? (Butter-nut.) 

5 What nut can the farmer not go to town without? 
(Wagon-nut.) 


Star light, star bright, 

First star I see to-night, 

I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 


An ACORN 


This is an acorn that Tom found. 

This is the earth that held the acorn that Tom found. 

This is the rain that watered the earth that held the 
acorn that Tom found. 

This is the sunshine that followed the rain that watered 
the earth that held the acorn that Tom found. 

This is the tree that grew in the sunshine that followed 
the rain that watered the earth that held the acorn that 
Tom found. 

This is the nest that was buiit in the tree that grew in 
the sunshine that followed the rain that watered the earth 
that held the acorn that Tom found. 

This is the egg that was in the nest that was built in 
the tree that grew in the sunshine that fol.owed the rain 
that watered the earth that held the acorn that Tom 
found. 

This is the bird that was in the egg that was in the nest 
that was built in the tree that grew in the sunshine that 
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followed the rain that watered the earth that held the 
acorn that Tom found. 

This is the maiden that fed the bird that was in the egg 
that was in the nest that was built in the tree that grew 
in the sunshine that followed the rain that watered the 
earth that held the acorn that Tom found. 

And this is the end of the tale of the maiden that fed 
the bird that was in the egg that was in the nest that was 
built in the tree that grew in the sunshine that followed 
the rain that watered the earth that he!d the acorn that 
Tom found. 


A GAELIC LULLABY 


Hush! the waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with foam; 
Father toils amid the din; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the winds roar hoarse and deep — 
On they come, on they come! 

Brother seeks the wandering sheep; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the rain sweeps o’er the knowes, 
Where they roam, where they roam; 
Sister goes to seek the cows; 
But baby sleeps at home. 
— Selected 


“Tr You PLEASE” 


All dressed in gray, a little mouse 
Has made his home within my house; 
And every night and every morn 
I say, “I wish that mouse were gone.” 


But why? A quiet soul is he 

As any one need wish to see. 

My house is large, my hearth is wide, 
With room for him and me beside. 


October Paper Cutting 


Ah, yes! But when the lights are out, 
He likes to slyly peep about, 
And help himself to what he sees, 
Without once saying, “If you please.” 
— Selected 


Tue Anxious LEAF 


Once upon a time a little leaf was heard to sigh and cry, 
as leaves often do when a gentle wind is about. And the 
twig said, “ What is the matter, little leaf?” 

“The wind just told me,” the leaf replied, “that one day 
it would pull me off and throw me down to die on the 
ground!” 

The twig told this to the branch on which it grew, and 
the branch told it to the tree. And when the tree heard 
it, it rustled all over, and sent word back to the leaf, “Do 
not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you shall not go till 
you want to.” 

So the leaf stopped sighing, but went on rustling and 
singing. Every time the tree shook itself and stirred up 
all its leaves, the branches shook themselves, and the little 
twig shook itself, and the little leaf danced up and down 
merrily, as if nothing could ever pull it off. 

So it grew all summer long till October. When the bright 
days of Autumn came, the little leaf saw all the leaves 
around becoming very beautiful. Some were yellow, and 
some scarlet, and some striped with both colors. 

Then it asked the tree what this meant, and the tree 
said, “All these leaves are getting ready to fly away, and 
they have put on these beautiful colors because of their 
jo Sa 
Then the little leaf began to want to go, and grew very 
beautiful in thinking of it, and when it was very gay in 
color, it saw that the branches of the tree had no color 
in them, and so the leaf said, ““O branches, why are you 
lead color and we golden?” 

“We must keep on our work clothes, for our life is not 
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done; but your clothes are for a holiday, because your 
tasks are over.” 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf let go 
without thinking of it, and the wind took it up, and turned 
it over and over, and whirled it like a spark of fire in the 
air, and then it fell gently down under the fence among 
hundreds of other leaves, and began to dream a dream so 
beautiful that perhaps it will last forever. 

— Henry Ward Beecher in “ Norwood” 


A House To Let 

Mr. Robin has a house to let. 

There is room for a father, mother, and four children. 

It has plenty of light. It has plenty of sunshine. It has 
plenty of water. 

The house was new last April. 

Mr. Robin has left the house, to spend the Winter in the 
South. 

Would you like to live in Mr. Robin’s house? 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then, 
Poor thing! 

He’ll sit in the barn, 

And keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 


PLAYING ROBINSON CRUSOE 

We boys like to play Robinson Crusoe. We play that 
our home is under the side of a rock. Around it is a strong 
fence of posts. 

We cover the tent with boughs of trees, to keep out the 
rain. We bring all sorts of things into the tent and into 
the play cave. We set to work, like Robinson, to make the 
cave larger. 

We find that we are safe from wild beasts, so we keep 
on working till we have a passage out and in. The pas- 
sage serves as a back way to the tent, and in it we store 
our goods. 

We make things, like Robinson. 

We make tables and chairs out of short pieces of boards. 

We make shelves. We put them one over the other along 
one side of the cave. We lay our tools, nails, and pieces 
of iron on the shelves. 

We drive pieces of iron into the wall to hang our guns on, 
and all other things that can be hung up. It is a pleasure 
to see our goods in order. 

We dress as nearly like Robinson as we can. We have 
high caps made of father’s old fur gloves. We have short 
jackets made of fur rugs. The hair hangs down so that it 
reaches the middle of our legs. 

We wear no shoes or stockings. We have, like Robinson, 
pairs of something to flap over our legs, lacing on each side. 

We have broad belts of leather, which we fasten with 
thongs. On each side of these, hang play saws and hatchets. 

We have long belts hung over our shoulders. At the 
end of these hang pouches. In one pouch is play powder, 
in the other play shot. 

On our backs we carry baskets, on our shoulders, guns. 
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Over our heads we carry old umbrellas, as nearly like 
obinson’s as we can fix them. 
Then we are ready to look for a man Friday. 


SWEET AND Low 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea; 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep my pretty one, sleep. 
, — Tennyson 


THE WIND AND THE LEAVES 


“Come, little leaves,” said the Wind one day, 

“Come o’er the meadows with me and play;* 
Put on your dresses of red and gold; 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the Wind’s low call, 
They came down fluttering, one and all; 
O’er the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


“Cricket, good-bye — we’ve been friends so long! 
Pretty brook, sing us your farewell song; 
Say you are sorry to see us go. 
Ok! you will miss us, right well we know. 


“Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold; 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade?” 
— Selected 


Do AppLe SEEDs Potnt UP or Down? 


When teacher called the apple class, they gathered round to 
see 

What question deep in apple lore their task that day might 
be. 

“Now tell me,” said the teacher, to little Polly Brown, 

“Do apple seeds grow pointing up, or are they pointing 
down?” 

Poor Polly didn’t know, for she had never thought to 
look 

(And that’s the kind of question you can’t find in a book). 

And of the whole big Apple class not one small pupil knew 

If apple seeds point up or down! But then, my dear, do 
you? 

Carolyn Wells in St Nicholas 
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NATURE 
The Spider 


Rutu O. Dyer 
Normal School, Conway, Ark. 


ERE is a spider web which the janitor has left in 
our room. I think I shall ask him to let us keep 
it for awhile so we can have Mr. Spider tell us his 
story. . 

See how he looks at us. I am sure he is ready to begin 

ps. right now: 

You need not think I am like the ants and flies you have 
been studying, for Iam not. They belong to an entirely 
different family. They are called insects, while I am called 
an animal of the lower order. 
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Ants and flies do not grow larger after they become 


n, ants and flies, but we spiders are not like that. When I 
ting came out of the egg, I was a little spider. Yes, I am sure 

you can scarcely believe it, for I am very large now. As I 
; to grow larger I change my clothes to fit my body. I have 


changed mine a number of times. 
See my eightlegs. Ihave eight eyes also, but some spiders 


new do not have as many as I. 

do I keep my poison in two little sacks at the base of my 
jaws and when I bite you I always inject some of this poison 

1s into your blood. 


My body is divided into two parts. The front part is 
smaller than the back. My eight legs and my head are 
on the front part. 

Now just listen to that small boy ask me if I have wings. 
No, I have something that is far better than wings. I have 
two small front legs which I use as hands and each hand 
has five joints. 

I use these to feel with and to take my food. See me 
stretch them out. I can feel any object which chances 
to get in my way and it is a sad day for a little fly if I feel 
him, for I eat him quicker than you can wink. 

Look at my claws. They have a small brush of hairs 
on them. With them I can walk up that wall. This is 
something you can not do. These hairs act as suckers 
and I can hold on easily. 

I am a fine jumper. Just watch me. Who was that I 
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LESSONS 


heard make that remark about my legs being made for 
jumping only? You are mistaken when you think that is 
the only use I have for my legs. I jump with them, to be 
sure, but I also walk with them and guide the thread when 
I spin, for I am one of the greatest and one of the finest 
spinners in the world. 

See the hind part of my body, how large and round it is. 
It is made of six small round tubes. In each of these 
tubes there are many very small tubes. In these I keep 
a special kind of glue. When I get ready to spin I draw 
this out into the air and it gets very hard. When it is hard 
it is as fine as silk and when it is woven into a web we have 
a house in which we can live. 

This is my house that the janitor failed to sweep down. 
Let me tell you how I built this house. First I went out 
to look for a good building place. I found this corner and I 
liked it because I could easily fasten the ends of my web. 
I knew my building material was already in my little tubes 
at the back part of my body, so I pressed the end of the 
tube and a drop of glue came out. I made this fast to the 
wall and dropped lightly away from it. As I did this the 
glue hardened into a silk-like thread. As I spun I guided 
the lines with my feet and I tried each thread very care- 
fully to see if it was strong. When I reached the other 
wall I made my thread fast and then started on another 
thread. After all the main threads were in I put in the 
rays or the long lines in the web. The silk I spin in the 
rays is smooth, but the silk that goes across the rays has, 
all along on it, tiny drops of glue. I have to do this so the 
line will stick to the ray. 

Besides my house I have a cradle in which I can keep 
my babies. Do you see this long silk net hanging from my 
web? What do you think that is for? Oh no, it is not a 
part of my web. That is my snare. 

You have doubtless seen your father set a trap for rabbits 
or for animals which men hunt. Well, that is why we 
spiders set snares. Spiders need food; flies, bugs, ants 
and such things are good food for spiders. When we 
set a snare we go back into our houses and wait for a fly 
tocome. We keep very quiet, but our open doorways seem 
to say, “ Will you walk into my parlor?” 

When I sit in my cozy little nest I can always tell when 
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a bug is caught in my snare, for I have spun a thread of 
silk from the snare to the web and this I hold in my claw. 
When the fly or bug moves, ever so slightly, I can feel this 
shake and I run down my silken stairway and get it. I 
will not bring it into my house until I have killed it, for 
I do not care to make a butcher shop of my house. I do 
not bring it in with its parts sticking out in every direction 
either, but I make it into as small a bundle as possible by 
winding some fine web about it. 

I have told you about two parts of my house, the house, 
or web, and the snare. The third part is the nest. In the 
nest I lay my eggs. This nest is shaped like a little basket, 
but all spiders do not make the same kind of nests. 

When I first lay my eggs, they are very soft, but as they 
lie in the air they harden. 

We spiders do not like company so we usually live in our 
house alone, but, sometimes, you will find two spiders 
in the same nest. I lived in a nest with another spider 
once and I came to grief. That is why one of my legs is 
smaller than the other. This spider friend and I had a 
quarrel which ended in a fight. Now when spiders fight 
they use their mouths and bite, and as the legs are the 
easiest parts to attack, the spider bit one of my legs half off. 
For some time I was quite lame, but spiders can get new 
legs if they are patient and wait for them to grow. The 
new legs, however, are smaller than the old ones. That is 
why mine is so small. 

Would you like to see me eat some food?. I do not chew 
it, but I just suck the juice. There is always a horny 
substance left. This I push out of my net. I get it out 
by shaking the web with my foot until all the lines are 
clean. Then if the loose dirt will not shake out I cut the 
piece of my net out which is clogged, and put in new lines. 

I have a cousin who lives on the water. He is a wise 
fellow. He takes grass and bits of sticks and binds them 
up with his silk. This makes a fine raft and he sails out 
on it and catches flies and bugs that skim over the water. 

I have another cousin who lives in the water. Her nest 
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is made in a little ball shape and it shines like silver. Her 
v _ is very thick and does not get wet. She wears a thick 
coat which keeps her very dry. 

I have still another spider cousin called the trap-door 
spider. She digs a tube down and makes her nest deep 
in the earth, then folds her web over and makes it so it 
will hold the dirt in. Then she makes a neat little hinge 
of web and she has a regular little box in the ground, 
which will open and shut. She comes out of this house 
and leaves the door open while she is out so ants and worms 
can go in. Then she can be sure of a feast when she re- 
turns. 

I know you think I am ugly, but look at my beautiful 
velvet coat and see if you do not think it beautiful. Good- 
bye, I am going into my nest now. 


Stories and Books which may be used in connection with the 
Nature Study lesson on the S pider 


The Silkworm and Spider -—— 4sop’s Fables. 

The Origin of the Spider— Arachne — Primary Plan 
Book — Autumn. 

Mrs. Spider Brown — Little Folk’s Land — Bingham. 
Mrs. Spider Brown’s Children — Little Folk’s Land — 
Bingham. 

Sea Side and Way Side — Book I — Wright. 

Grasshopper Green’s Garden — Julia Schwartz. 

The Spinner Family — Alice Jean Patterson. 

Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors — Kelly. 


Poems which may be used in connection with the Nature Study 
lesson on the S pider. 


The Spider and the Fly — Mary Hewitt. 


Songs which may be used in connection with the Nature Study 
lesson on the S pider 


The Spider— Small Songs for Small Singers — Neid- 
linger. 
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Some Little Things that have Helped a Rural 
School Teacher 


After a board has been erased with ordinary erasers an 
old stocking gives a neat finish. Instead of using one’s 
strength clapping erasers, the same result is gained by 
going over the dusty erasers with a damp cloth. 


Paper plates or the thin wooden butter plates make 
excellent receptacles for paper in a paper cutting lesson. 
Give each pupil one plate. They cost only a few cents 
a dozen. 


During the summer collect pieces of old linen and squares 
of cheese-cloth to give children who have forgotten hand- 
kerchiefs. Also a few pairs of stockings and old slippers 
or shoes to put on the children who have come to school 
for all day with wet feet. Have a few old capes to slip 
on to children in case a shower comes up during the day. 
Oftentimes during the fall, I’ve been able in that way to 
send children home in a storm protected who left home 
in pleasant warm weather. 


Collect old envelopes and keep them until the school 
opens in the fall. You will use them to send home the 
children’s papers in, you will use them to keep papers in 
when a cutting lesson, for instance, hasn’t been finished. 
All the cuttings can be put into the envelope for a future 
lesson. When a child in the first grade has completed 
a reader let him take it home for one night as a special 
reward. Let him keep it in a large envelope whenever 
he isn’t reading in it at home. 


A confectioner will save for you the pieces of cardboard 
that come between layers of candy. These are very 
useful for many things, patterns, etc. 


Sometimes the noon hour in the district school is a hard 
one for the teacher. Quiet and rest will come to all 
during the period for eating lunch if the children are taught 
to keep in their own seats, and to eat with no communi- 
cation with each other. Cut from wrapping paper large 
squares to cover each desk and have the child’s name 
written on each one. Train him to leave no crumbs on 
the floor or on the desks. 

M. A. D. 


Keeping Pennies 


Do your children ever come to you with a penny, a 
nickel, or a dime, and say, “Please keep this for me till 
school is out”? If they are normal children, they do. 

I always took care of their treasures, but often I forgot 
who gave me a penny, and I forgot whose nickel I had. 
Sometimes the children forgot to ask for them when school 
was dismissed, and then perhaps next day the one who 
gave me a penny claimed the nickel, and we had some 
glorious “mix ups.” 

So I told the children that I would gladly keep the money 
for them, but they must wrap it in paper and put their 
names on their little packages. Since we adopted this 
plan, we have had no confusion about the matter. Now 
I have a box in a drawer of my desk, and the money, 
wrapped in paper, is put in it. 

BLANCHE BLACKMAN 





A Lesson in Personal Responsibility 


Have a picture of five shelves on the blackboard. Take 
chalk and let the children watch you draw each article 
in its right place. Ask them to please refer to the picture 
when putting things back in the cupboard after using. 

Lucite Hazarp 
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YOUR PART IN A GREAT WORK 


The teachers of America have partici nt hewtiy and ciestivdly in the 
ae 


nation-wide movement for better care of children’s teet! 
“he teachers’ part in t Sus eeatas fon Gane data tn tain llioen, 8 hs 
d..gers of ill-kept teeth—to point out how bad teeth handicap om _~ 
teeth handicap them in play as well as in work — ho 
they handicap them in /ife. 


he cosehate 's part has been, second, to teach children the practical advantage 
of daily. care of the teeth. 
Ry spel of es = Teeth — Good Health” has been preached in school- 
erywhere. aphe g-| the health and efficiency wa the children. 
it ya Esiped tha wert at the teachers themselves. It has given an 
impetus to the great ical movement that has resulted in the establishment of 
free dental clinics. nation is realizing that it is good business to keep 
jane J in its children. _" _—— the = less money to educate children with 
fond teeth, for the that children with bad teeth fall far 
hind children wit ood te — 
“Watch their teeth!” cries the modern educator. 


OUR PART IN YOUR WORK 


The Colgate educational campaign for Good Teeth— Good Health, was 
carried into effect by the earnest personal work of principals and teachers in all 
parts of the country. 

A little over a year after the establishment of our Educational Bureau, our 
records showed that teachers had distributed to school children our trial tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream and Pledge Cards at the rate of 160,000 within three 
months. All of this material was free. Even the transportation charges were 





paid. 

In the school year of 1912-13 we sent out in the same way nearly two million 
trial tubes. Pledge cards were sent to all the children who received tubes. 
Booklets also were provided oe = dental lectures for teachers, our “Oral 
Hygiene” for parents, and our le Pow-Wow,” an amusing as well as 
instructive booklet for the younger Jan dren. 

Meanwhile we have received thousands of the most gratifying letters from 
educators, from parents and from children themselves which abundantly assure 
us that this laborious and very expensive work was well worth doing. 


YOUR PART—AGAIN 


We have now come to a new season, and once more we are offering to princi- 
pals and teachers our earnest co-operation in advancing this great cause, the 
fruits of which have been so helpful to the — 
teacher’s work, and have given so much 
encouragement to all who recognize the vital 
need of the Good Teeth— Good Health 
movement. 

We wish again to join our efforts with those 
of the great army of teachers who will instil 
the vital truth of Good Teeth — Good Health 
into class-room groups and who will make 
this good advice effective by the distribution 
of trial tubes of our safe, efficient and pleasant 
tasting Ribbon Cream, and by issuing Pledge 
Cards as a means of enlisting the promise of 
the children to give daily care to their teeth. 

The enthusiastic letters we have received 
from teachers show that they fully realize 
their own share in the benefits that come from 
improved conditions of the teeth among the 
children in their charge, and we feel confident 
that this co-operation may be renewed with 
all = success that has marked our earlier 
work. 


FREE TRIAL TUBES 


This season we are asking you to use the 
coupon such as appears on this page of 
Primary Epucation, in sending for i trial 
tubes and Pledge Cards. Or you may use the 
coupon from any other educational journal in 
which our announcement appears. 

We know that you will be glad | to assist 
us in this matter of the “coupon” system 
to insure prompt shipment. 

Send cou on to-day. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers cf Cashmere Bouquet Soap— Free Trial Tube 
luxurious, lasting, refined Actual size 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 
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Around the Year 


Atice E. ALLEN 


II 
Getting Ready for Winter 
The bright-eyed squirrels, furry, fleet, 
A gleaning go with pattering feet; 
Brown nuts polished by early frost 
On the moss below by the wind are tossed; 


Maple, hickory, ash and oak, 
Each has put on a gorgeous cloak; 


The year’s at rest in the mellow haze 
That crowns with gold these royal days. 
— The Outlook 


By giving two lines of the quotation above, each week, in connection 
with language, or reading work — or:in any pleasing fashion — at the 
end of the month, the children may play at being the squirrels, nuts, 
leaves, and October itself, using the words they have learned. Also, 
the first three “‘mottoes’”’ may be used together, as a little exercise 
when all are learned, if desired. 


First Week: Subject — The Wild Folk of the Woods 


The bright-eyed squirrels, furry, fleet, 
A gleaning go with pattering feet. 


Motto 
What can we do? Everything 
For old winter’s getting ready, 
Kindle little fires of cheer, 
Keep them burning sure and steady! 


Do You Suppose? 
The squirrel’s busy all the day, 
He works awhile, then stops to play, 
Is that what makes him always gay, 
Do you suppose? 


The cricket sings a cheery song, 

His own heart is so glad and strong, 

Does singing help the world along, 
Do you suppose? 


A PROMISE 
The happy wild folk of the woods, 
Each one this promise shares, 
There’s not a little bird that falls 
But the kind Father cares! 


LittLtE Homes 
I love to think of the little homes 
In the forest everywhere, 
There’s a cozy one in a hollow tree — 
A little Squirrel lives there! 


One is a burrow deep in the ground, 
Away from the frost and snow, 
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You may look awhile for the path and the door, 
But the Rabbit lives there, I know. 








Then there’s a snug little yellow cocoon, 
It hangs on a branch o’erhead, 

And there I think lives the Butterfly, 
All golden and brown and red. 


And oh — the little gray empty house 

Where snow by and by will cling! 
Dear Robin has gone — but he chirped as he left, 
“Cheer up — Ill be back next spring!” 


GoopD-BYES 


Says the drowsy bear, as to sleep he goes, 
“You'll look for me Candlemas Day, I suppose!” 


Says the Easter Rabbit, “‘I will be here 
With Easter Eggs, April 12, my dear!” 


Whisper the flowers in cradles unseen, 
“We'll dance on May Day on the green!” 


So all the dear things going away, 
Will come again some glad sweet day! 


Second Week: Subject —- Happy Thoughts 


Brown nuts polished by early frost, 
On the moss below are lightly tossed. 


Motto 


For full bin and barn and storehouse, 
Everybody now must plan, 

For our “nuts” and “fruit” let’s gather 
All the happy thoughts we can! 


Our Discovery Day 


A yellow leaf fell on the stream, 
With crimson vein and stain — 
A tiny cricket hopped aboard, 
He chirped a cheery strain. 
We played he was Columbus, 
With neither flag nor crew; 
We watched him sail before the wind 
Till LAND came into view. 


He hopped upon a pebble small, 
And looked the new world o’er; 
A band of brawny Indians stood 
Drawn up upon the shore. 
We saw their nodding feathers 
Against the dark green bowers, 
And looked —and looked again — and lo, 
The braves were Cardinal Flowers! 


(Continued on page 514) 
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A Victor 
_ Exclusively for the Schools 


With horn removed and securely 
locked to protect from dust and pro- 
miscuous use by irresponsible people. 





Open Closed 
Victor XXV—$60 Special to Schools only 
A combination of the Victor and Victrola, designed and manu- 
factured expressly to meet every requirement for school use 


With the Victor in daily use in the schools of more than 700 
cities and with the positively proven conclusion that the study and 
appreciation of music, folk dancing, physical culture drills; etc., etc., 
are all immensely facilitated and made practical with the Victor and 
Victor Records—we introduce this new instrument feeling sure it 
will receive the full approval of every teacher and supervisor of 
music, and will eventually become a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of every school in the United States. 

Ask any Victor dealer in the world to send this 
special School Victor to your school for a thorough trial, 
or write to us and we will answer your every question 
and arrange all the details of a trial for you. 

Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Acrostic For CoLumBus Day 


(To be given by eight little folks, after a talk on Columbus and 
Columbia. Four carry and four yellow letters. As each recites 
his line, he shows letter. At close, all wave small flags. 


C for Columbus, for Craft, and for Crew; 

O for the Old World they left for the New; 

L for the Loneliness of the great ocean; 

U for the Uproar of winds in commotion; 

M for the Morning that brought land in sight; 

B for the Banner of Spain proud and bright; 

1 for the Indians drawn up in fright! 

A for Applause — while flags wave above — 
Co.tumsi1a, Cotumpia — the Land that we love! 


MAKE BELIEVE 


Jack Frost never has his fun 

Till the summer is quite done, 

Then with puckered smile and frown, 
Tosses he the ripe nuts down, 
Touches them on prickly cloaks, 
Turns them into Brownie Folks, 
Just in time for Halloweve — 

Or that’s what we make believe! 


At GRANDMOTHER’S 
(For four children) 


Sometimes we go, when soft winds blow, 
And the world is golden-brown, 

To the forest still, upon the hill, 
Where the nuts come pattering down. 


And coming back down the well-worn track, 
In the orchard we always stop, 

Where mellow and sweet at our very feet 
The golden apples drop. 


Then coming late through the garden-gate, 
We really can’t get by 

The clustered grapes, all colors and shapes, 
On their trellis hanging high. 


Then almost home, at last we come 
To the pumpkins of goodly size, 

‘Now what,” cry they, “would you children say 
To one of Grandmother’s pies?” 


Third Week: Subject — Leaves 
Maple and hickory, ash and oak 
Each has put on a gorgeous cloak. 


Motto 
Green in April, gold in Autumn, 
Leaves bright tints are always showing, 
Let’s keep sunny, too — no matter, 
What the season coming, going! 


AUTUMN CLOAKS 
The sun and the frost together 
Have made, for the first chill weather, 
Such beautiful cloaks 
For maples and oaks, 
And all of the glad Tree-Folks! 


Tue FAtt SEASON 


See the bright leaves downward patter, 

Hear the ripe nuts downward clatter, 
Big and small, 

All the things that can are dropping, 

All day dropping, never stopping, 
One and all; 

Mayte that’s the very reason 

Why the happy autumn season 
Is called Fall! 
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THEIR SHARE 


Oak, maple, and beech 
In breezy speech, 
Call out with right good cheer, 
“We'll do our share 
To help make fair 
The sunset of the year!” 


Fatt Work 


“Do you think October’s a time to be sad?” 
Cry the little leaves gaily, ‘“‘we’re everyone glad! 
We did love the summer, its rain and its sun, 
But now that it’s over — it still is such fun 
To cover the little flow’rs snugly and warm 
And tuck them up cozily safe from the storm. 


ALWAYS 


Whatever the day, the season through, 
There’s always some nice thing to do! 


Fourth Week: Subject — When Work is Done. 


The year’s at rest in the mellow haze 
That crowns with gold these royal days. 


Motto 


To play or rest, it isn’t fun 
Until our work is all well done! 


DREAM TIME 


Mother Nature says, with contented smile, 
“Now, I’ll sit down and rest awhile, 

The sun lies warm on forest and stream, 

When work is well done, it is sweet to dream!” 


SWEET DREAMS 


What does she dream of in the sun, 
Mother Nature, her work all done? 

A dream of summer and roses sweet? 

A dream of autumn and ripened wheat? 
A dream of winter on swift white feet? 
Whatever she dreams, her joy is deep, 
For I see her smile, as she lies asleep! 


In OctoBER Woops 


(This little play, which sums up or completes the work on nuts, trees, 
and leaves, is made almost entirely of quotations from Tennyson. 
They are so short and simple, that, with a little help, the smalles: 
children can learn them. 

One child is Father Time; another is Autumn; several are Trees; 
several are Nuts; and any number are Leaves.) 


Father Time Who passes through the woods? 
Autumn (passing along slowly among the trees) 
Autumn, laying here and there, 
A fiery finger on the leaves. 


Father Time What of my Trees? 
Beech The Beech shall gather brown. 
Maple The Maple burn itself away. 


(Use other quotations for other trees, if desired.) 


Father Time What of my Nuts? 
Chestnut 
Through the faded leaf 
The chestnuts patter to the ground. 


(Introduce frolic of nuts, with song, if desired.) 


Father Time What of my Leaves? 
One Leaf The leaves will redden to their fall. 
Another The last red leaf will whirl away. 


(Introduce dance of all the Leaves, with song, if desired. Close 
with any October Song, given by all.) 
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Do You Tell Stories? Here is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 


























































































































FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
iwe)re THE By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


STORY TELLER 
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An important volume which will be of vital inter- 
est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 
text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 
covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 
development. This mind appeal of the story and 
how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 
of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “‘just naturally’ when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 


5h x 73 i 
54 x 77 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


—_ SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


nyson 






















































































































































































Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































nallese By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Trees: Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

7 A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states: 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 
has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 
In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 

The book contains thirty-three songs. Bound in boards and cloth with 
decorative cover design. Size, 9} x 12. 

Price, postpaid, $0.75. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
se Bradley 













































































































LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 





First Week 
Monday Story of “The Three Bears.” 
Tuesday Pupils reproduce story of “The Three Bears.” 
Wednesday Dramatize story of “The Three Bears.” 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. Use expression. 


















































Second Week , 
Monday Memorize “Little Miss Muffet” from Mother 
Goose. 











Tuesday Dramatize “Little Miss Muffet.” 

Wednesday Memorize “Little Boy Blue” from Mother 
Goose. 

Thursday Dramatize “Little Boy Blue.” 

Friday Memorize and dramatize “Little Jack Horner” 
from Mother Goose. 





























Third Week 

Monday Were you ever in the country on a farm? 
Tell of your experiences there. 

Tuesday Use of “is.” Pupils give sentences using the 
word. When we use “is” how many people or things do 
we talk about? 

Wednesday Use of “are.’”’ Use same method as for 
ae 

Thursday Make short sentences about objects in the 
room. Use complete statements. Show pupils how such 
statements are ended in books and letters. Let pupils 
make periods. 

Friday Did you ever ask any questions at home? 
What about? Can you ask some now? Show the ques- 
tion mark on the blackboard. Why is it used? Can you 
make one? 





































































































Fourth Week : 

Monday Tell the story of “The Lion and the Mouse” 
for reproduction. 

Tuesday Dramatize above story. 

Wednesday Memorize and dramatize “Jack and Jill,” 
from Mother Goose. 

Thursday A talk on Hallowe’en. Try to develop a 
sense of property rights, so pupils will not desire to injure 
another’s belongings. 

Friday Read Hallowe’en stories to th children. 


















































NATURE STUDY 








First Week 

Monday Collect red and yellow maple leaves. Mount. 
Tuesday Collect colored oak leaves. Mount. 
Wednesday Collect other autumn leaves. Mount. 
Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Study of the thistle. 


























Second Week 
Monday Study of the thistle. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Study of the milkweed. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 























Third Week 
Monday Caterpillar in jar. Watch it spin cocoon. 
Tuesday Study of the caterpillar. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Collect nut specimens for recognition. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Recognition of the chestnut, acorn, hickory 
nut, black walnut. 
Tuesday Continue above. Individual work. 
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Daily Lesson Plans 
October 


Wednesday Study of the apple. Surface, shape, size, 
color, how attached to tree. 

Thursday Apple. Cut open and study the skin and 
pulp. 

Friday Apple. Core. Seeds and their cells. To what 
do the seeds point? 


DRAWING 

First Week 

Monday Paper cutting of a bear. 

Tuesday Paint a red maple leaf. Trace. 

Wednesday Paint a red oak leaf. Freehand. 

Thursday Paint salvia. 

Friday Paper cutting of three bowls, three chairs and 
three beds. 


Second Week 

Monday Paper cutting of a scarecrow. 

Tuesday Illustrate with black paint, “Little Miss 
Muffet.” 

Wednesday Paint a crow. 

Thursday Paint a bonfire. 

Friday Paint a tree in autumn dress. 


Third Week 

Monday Model Indian tents with clay. Paint symbols 
on outside. 

Tuesday Begin a Hiawatha booklet. Paper cuttings 
of wigwams. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of papoose hanging from a 
tree from a hektographed copy. Mount in booklet. 

Thursday Paper cutting of owl and birds. Mount. 

Friday Paint an Indian campfire in the booklet. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Paint an Indian in booklet. 
Tuesday Paper cutting of pine trees from green paper. 
Wednesday Paint a red apple. 
Thursday Paint a jack-o’-lantern. 
Friday Paint a witch riding on a broomstick. 


SEAT Work 
First Week 

Monday Find all the m’s and n’s in your letter boxes. 

Tuesday Find all the o’s and p’s. 

Wednesday Give each pupil a card on which a skeleton 
figure is drawn and let him reproduce it with lentils on 
the desk. 

Thursday Freehand paper cutting illustrating the story 
of “The Three Bears.”’ 

Friday Give each child an envelope containing a six- 
inch square and a six-inch circle, each of which is cut 
into six pieces. Put together. 


Second Week 

Monday Give each pupil an envelope containing s 
patterns differing in shape with a number of copies of eac! 
varying in color. Sort according to shape. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of “Miss Muffet.” 

Wednesday Same as Monday’s, only sort according to 
color. 

Thursday Paper cutting of “Little Boy Blue.” 

Friday Paper cutting of “Little Jack Horner.” 


Third Week 

Monday With pencil and paper, draw as many things 
as you can that you have seen in the country. 

Tuesday Find all the q’s and r’s in your letter boxes. 

Wednesday Find all the s’s and t’s. 

Thursday Give each child a sheet of paper and give to 
one row red crayons, the next blue. Let pupils having red 


(Continued on page 518) 
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NOTES 
TEACHING “BY BATTALIONS” 


One reason which, to my mind, ac- 
counts in part for the inefficiency of 
public instruction is the overcrowded 
condition of our public schools, which 
necessitates a system of uniform in- 
struction for all. It is foolish to try 
to teach children in battalions; it can- 
not be done! The bright children profit 
by the instruction, but those who are 
slower in grasping ideas fail to receive 
any benefit. 

Great injustice has been done in- 
dividual pupils by this practice of uni- 
form “Instruction. A case is on record 
of a boy who was so dull at the routine 
work of the common school that there 
was some talk of placing him in a school 
for defective children. An accident re- 
vealed the fact that the lad possessed 
a wonderful capacity for mathematics. In 
short, he was a genius along these lines 
and could even astonish college professors 
by his original demonstrations. There 
are many such children in our grade 
schools that are, as yet, undiscovered. 

— Suburban Life Magazine 


ANOTHER IDEA FROM GARY, 


INDIANA 


Pay in school currency has been adopted 
in Gary’s public vocational school as a 
substitute for the usual school “credits.” 
Instead of getting a percentage mar!, 
the students get a check on the “voca- 
tionai credit bank” and deposit it. When 
they have saved up $80 in checks they are 
entitled to one full course credit. 

The plan was devised by G. E. Wufling, 
vocational director, as a part of the school’s 
business management and as an incentive 
to further work. The success of the ex- 
periment is indicated by the fact that the 
slower students rapidly are pulling out of 
the thirty cents an hour class into the 
sixty cent class, the highest awarded. 
They want the “maximum wage scale.” 

Miss Rose Matthews is director of the 
bank and makes up her daily report for 
the bank examiner. She has her deposits 
verified by the student time-keeper, All 
the officials are students. 

The branches of the school teach practi- 
cal work. The cooking class conducts 
the school cafe, managed by Miss Ethel 
Horner, and turns out one-cent meals. 
The paint class decorates the schools 
of the city. The printing class supplies 
the board’s stationery. The draiting 
class prepares plans and blue-prints for 
the school additions. Some of the iron 
and steel details were used by the American 
Bridge Company in fabricating steel for 
the board’s uses. 

The school’s vocational work is designed 
chiefly to fit the students for immediate 
self-support. Instead of delaying work 
of this sort until the child reaches high 
school age, the courses include study 
which may be started in the fourth and 
fifth grades. One of the principal aims 
is that of supplying fairly skilled labor 
for the big mills in the steel town of 
Indiana. There are special courses in 
business training and qualifying boys 
and girls for office work at the steel plant. 

In addition to the bank, which deals 
entirely in vocational credit as currency, 
there is a students’ savings bank. This 
is under the management of a boy, Grant 
Wilson, whose work is checked up by the 
school authorities. 
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Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45 


You Can Be So Well 


That Your Whole Being Vibrates Health 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring health and strength to 
63,117 women up to the present time. Just think! this means a wholecity. It is tomy 
thorough study of anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal 

experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. 
It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils and I have done all this by 
simply studying Nature’s laws ey to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital 
strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 
I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness which health and a wholesome, graceful body give—a cultured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, full of the health and vivacity which make you a 
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Write to me Today. 





Write me today telling me your faults in health and figure, and I will 
chosstally tell you whether I can help you. I am at my desk from 3 a. m. 


t Pp. m. 
I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly 
other information of vital interest to women. If you are pe 
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624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman,* She is the recognized authority on the scientific care of the healthand 
Sg She ly supervises her work. 
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COULD YOU USE $100 MORE 


_ Our successful students continually report increases 
in salary ranging from $50.00 to $150.00 per year after 
completing courses under our direction. This is the 


teachers’ correspon- 
dence school and our 
sole business is to 
increase the efficiency 
of those who come 
to us for aid. There is no question about our ability to help YOU. We 
will do our full share of the work, painstakingly and enthusiastically. You 
need to advance—there is never a month when you cannot see good posi- 
tions open for the well qualified. 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed solely for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to 
speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools— a guarantee of excellence. Write your needs today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





S THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
TERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME ANO 
OW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOG 





CO eee ee eee ee ~ 
Primary Epucation —- Oct. 





10c per dozen. Envelopes to match, 5c per dozen, postpaid. On front 


Re ort Cards page is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, Term 
and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for 9 months’ 


term and sp: 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology. 


for three examination grades with: Reading, spelling, 
. algebra, civil quemanent, 


‘tment, 


days present, days absent, times tardy, monthly average, also six blank spaces for extra branches. e last 


page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion blank. 
entire satisfaction. One of our patrons says: I have used your report cards 
better than any other. Miss Cora Matkey, Longview, Texas 


We sell many of these and they give 
for the past four years and like them 


We have an especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1914. Send a 2c stamp for sample. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 14, Canal Dover, Ohie 
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(Continued from page 516) 
crayons make pictures of red things, and those having blue 
crayons make pictures of blue things. 

Friday Give children envelopes containing cut up 
pictures. Put together. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Give the pupils envelopes containing four 
sentences (print) taken from the reading lesson. Let 
pupils make them from the letters in their letter boxes. 

Tuesday Find all the u’s and v’s in your letter boxes. 

Wednesday Find all the w’s and x’s. 

Thursday Give each child a box of colored crayons 
and a piece of paper. Color four kinds of fruit. 

Friday Color hektographed brownies. 


SENSE TRAINING 
First Week 


Monday Ear. Let different pupils run across the room 
one at a time. Guess who it is. 

Tuesday Ear. Drop articles on the floor one at a 
time. Can you tell what they are? 


Wednesday Same as above. 
heavy or light. 

Thursday Ear. Ring a bell in various parts of the 
room, while pupils close eyes. Can you tell where the bell 
is rung? 

Friday Ear. Listen to some one walk. 
nearer or going farther away? 


Tell if article dropped is 


Is he coming 


Second Week 

Monday Ear. 
or girl? 

Tuesday Touch. Pupils close ° eyes. 
Name them. 

Wednesday Touch. Close eyes and sort pencils of 
different lengths. 

Thursday Touch. Pupil places hands behind him. 
Teacher places an object in them. Guess what it is by 
touch. 

Friday Touch. Give children various kinds of cloth, 
as woolen, cotton, silk, velvet, etc. Name by feeling. 


Let some pupil sing. Whoisit? Boy 


Touch objects. 


Third Week 

Monday Touch. Give pupil different lengths of sticks. 
Blindfold him. Sort according to lengths. 

Tuesday Give pupils several hard and several scft 
articles. Sort them. 

Wednesday Touch. Give pupils specimens of parer, 
some smooth and some rough. Sort. 

Thursday Touch. Give pupils blocks of various sizes. 
Sort according to sizes. 

Friday Touch. Same as above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Touch. Guess pupils by feeling of clothing. 
Tuesday Touch. Continue above. 

Wednesday Touch. Sort books according to size. 
Thursday Touch. Let pupil assume any posture. 

Another pupil, blindfolded, guesses his identity. 

Friday Touch. Sort sticks of different lengths. 


ARITHMETIC 
First Week 
Monday Count by ones to 60. 
Tuesday Count by ones to 70. 
Wednesday Count by ones to 80. 
Thursday Same as above. Individual work. 
Friday Count by ones to 90. 


Second Week 
Monday Count by ones to 90. 

Tuesday Count by ones to 100. 

Wednesday Same as above. Individual work. 
Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Same as above. 





Fourth Week 
Word “mane.” 





Fourth Week 
Monday 
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Third Week 
Monday Count by 10’s to 40. 
Tuesday Count by 10’s to 50. 
Wednesday Count by 10’s to 60. 
Thursday Count by 10’s to 70. 
Friday Count by 10’s to 80. 








Count by 10’s to 90. 


Tuesday Count by 10’s to 100. 


Wednesday Same as above. 


Individual work. 


Thursday Count by 5’s to 100. 


Friday Same as above. 


First Week 
Monday 


Rote song about fall. 


Teach words. 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Lastly sing words. 


“loo.” 


Individual work. 
Music 
(Falling nuts or leaves 


Hum melody and sing with 


Wednesday Individual singing of above song. 
Same as above. 
Friday Voice training by calls, humming, etc. 


Thursday 


Second Week 
Monday 


Teach new rote song. 


(Animal song.) 


Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday 


New rote 


song. (Autumn song.) 


Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 


Third Week 


Monday New rote song. 


(Indian song.) 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Individual singing of above. 


Wednesday 


Thursday Teacher hum the different songs. 


Pupils 


guess which one is sung. This is very good ear training. 
Friday .Same as above. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Teach a brownie song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Continue 


above. Individual singing. 


Jack-o’-lantern rote song. Words. 


Teach melody of above. 


Avoid loud harsh tones. 


First Week 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Second Week 


Word “noon” 
Same as above. 


Sing words and music. 
Have quick, light tones. 


WRITING 


on blackboard. 
Large writing. 


Capital letter N. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Word “Noon.” 


Monday Capital letter M. 
Tuesday Word ‘“ Moon.” 
Same as above. 
Words “‘moon” and “ Moon.” 
Friday Letter “a.” 


Wednesday 
Thursday 


Third Week 


Monday Same ag above. 
Tuesday Word “man.” 


W ednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 








Monday 


Same as above. 


Letter “‘e.” 


Word “men.” 


Keep work large. 


Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Letter “c.” 
Thursday Word “can.” 


Friday Word “cane.” 
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BOOKS 


Otts’s Pure or Texas. By James 
Otis. Cloth, 12mo. 153 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 35 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

The iast volume of the popular Otis 
Pioneer Series for children’s reading, 
told as if narrated by the hero himself. 
Philip’s ambition was to raise sheep. 
So when his father and mother decided 
to move from Mississippi to Texas he 
looked forward to the time when his 
twelve sheep would increase to five 
thousand. Their journey from the old 
home to the new grant of 640 acres was 
slow because of the mule-drawn prairie- 
schooners and the cattle and sheep, but 
finally it was completed after many 
trying experiences. And at the very 
beginning a flood came down the valley 
and after sweeping away most of the 
property belonging to Philip’s family 
nearly drowned them all. All were glad 
when Texas joined the Union, for then 
they were no longer living, in a foreign 
land. The illustrations are numerous 
and attractive. 


GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY. By W. F. Rocheleau. 87 Illus- 
trations. 18 Maps. 8vo. 416 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Boston, Chicago: Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. 

Clear and vigorous in style, practical, 
yet broad, liberal and systematic in 
method and treatment, this book deepens 
and broadens the mental and commercial 
equipment of the young man of -affairs. 

1 It deals with climate, soils and 
plants, with social conditions and all the 
general and special influences that deter- 
mine man’s engagement in, control and 
promotion of, commerce and industry, 
and of necessity, with transportation 
facilities for the distribution of commodi- 
ties. 

2 The Industrial Life of the United 
States, so full of interest to American 
youth, is handled with breadth of grasp 
and with pleasing definiteness of touch. 

3 The commerce of Foreign Nations 
meets with a like survey of their location, 
surface, climate, agriculture, minerals, 
resources, manufactures, transportation, 
commerce and cities of all the leading 
countries of the world. 


Human Benavior. A first book in 
psychology for teachers. By Stephen 
Sheldon Colvin and William Chandler 
Bagley. 12 mo. XVI and 336 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Psychological principles are here formu- 
lated in terms of conduct or behavior, 
offering a helpful perspective upon the 
problems of class-room teaching and ex- 
plaining many of the phenomena with 
which every teacher must deal and which, 
unexplained, tends to irritate and confuse. 
A few guiding principles are thence de- 
duced and these may be applied directly 
to the solution of troublesome problems 
In instruction and management. 

The authors state: Every effort has 
been made (1) to select the topics that 
are most closely related to the work of 
teaching; (2) to treat these topics con- 
cretely, enforcing each principle with a 
wealth of illustration drawn partly from 
class-room practice, and partly from the 
affairs of everyday life; and (3) to sim- 
plify the terminology, without, at the 
same time, sacrificing accuracy of state- 
ment. 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 
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Order at least 50c worth and I will mail you Teachers’ Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 


Borders, each 5c. 


Horse; Cow; Dog; 


Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. 

Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. 
of States. You may name any of above 


Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
urkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Caitails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; i 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; 
Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; 
Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar ; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Goin 
i ; My on Horse; Flag; 

Name any C 
United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 


Poinsettia. 
Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
utch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 

Sicamer; Buffalo; Indian. 


Washington ; 


Down Chim- 
rogram; Roll 
alendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 


maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 


Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 


Special Stencils. 
Stencils, 15c; Fort 
Alphabet for 20c; 


Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
welve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 


25c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 
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Teachers’ Bulletin, one year see's 2 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 


25 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 


money order for 


enlarged book—and 
if not satisfied 


report to me, 
allowing all as a 


Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
and I will return the dollar, 


present. Isn't this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 


splendid helps. 
suggested a 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs....... eee 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardboard... 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted... : 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches... 
40 Large Drawings to Color ; 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, Sc 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to_Color........ ovees 68 
Large Physiology Drawings --10¢ 
Animal Drawings for Making Toys...... 5c 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... 10¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures........ 20¢ 
12 Conventional Borders to Color..........8¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color..........15¢ 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color........ oocelSe 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings......8¢ 
Hints and Devices for Teachers..... ccceees0C 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers...,..10c 
16 Drawings, 6x9 in. for_ Farm Stories.... 8¢ 
Letters on Figures to Color, 1 in. high. .12c 
Script Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15e 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c 


Buy them separately if you wish, 
much wiser investment for service and economy. 


but I have 


Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper 15¢ 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards 15 
25 Public School Report Cards 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any 3 
Gummed Stars, Bots, Hearts or Flags, box 10¢ 
Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25¢ 
Letters and Figures, 4% in. on cards...... 30c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades...25c 
16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10¢ 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c¢ 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25e¢ 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day....... 25¢ 
Large Outline Maps of U. S. for Charts, 
24x36 in., .. 206 
Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60° 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 








history, 


Lippincott’s gazine. 








their talents to account. 


May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
It means recog- 
accepted manuscripts and 


prove is practical. 
nition, 
checks from editors. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 

by Dr. J. nag Esenwein, Editor of 
a 


Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a ha- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1 am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 

‘oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, man 
of them under professors in Harva' 
Brown, Cornell, and other le 
colleges, 














PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Paper Cutting 


Life Study in the Public 
Schools 


A Basis of Language Work 
ALicE Day Pratt 


October 


Special subjects — Trees, Fruits and Vegetables, Clothing 
(cotton). Continue subjects of last month as occasion 
offers. Make no sudden break between subjects. 

Experience — Teacher and children go to the woods and 
gather the autumn leaves. Notice shapes and learn the 
names of the most common. Notice the size and nature 
of the trees from which they come. Gather also nuts 
and seeds of trees and associate the leaf and seed. Make 
decorations for the school-room — designs of bright leaves, 
fringes of sycamore bulbs, strings of chink-a-pins. Gather 
any pretty nuts for counters. 

Go to market to see vegetables and fruits. Buy and 
bring some to school-room, to model in clay, to paint, and 
to eat for school luncheon. 

Notice children’s clothes and learn to tell what they are 
made of. Bring scraps of cotton, wool, silk, and linen 
fabrics, ravel to see the threads. Tell, in story form, 
weaving it about the lives of two children on cotton planta- 
tion, the life history of the cotton — planting, flowering, 
maturing of the bolls, picking by negroes, ginning, baling, 
spinning, weaving, selling of cloth, making garments. 

If in the cotton country go to see all of the process that 
is possible. This always first of al. Teachers have cotton 
bolls, and little bales, such as are made for souvenirs, to 
show children. 

Expression Work — Model nuts and fruits in clay. 
Paint and draw autumn leaves and fruits from models. 
Color leaves of common trees cut by teacher. As free- 
cutting exercise, children cut from colored papers the 
various leaves from nature models. Teachers teach how 
to fold and cut conventional leaves. Make wall designs 
of these. Cut freely from colored papers (supposed to be 
cotton cloth) all kinds of little garments that are made of 
cotton. 

For games, play at selling fruits and vegetables fron. 
house to house. Dramatize the picking and hauling, 
spinning and weaving of the cotton. With music, play 
the whirling autumn leaves. 

Give some weaving (industrial weaving mats) during 
this month, to show what weaving is. 

With blocks build cotton factories and trains and rail- 
roads over which cotton is carried. 


Stories 
Rheecus and the Dryad 
Appleseed John 
Penelope and Her Weaving 
Arachne 


TREES 


(Supplementary) 


From season to season, carefully connect the flowers, seed, 
and leaves of the familiar trees. (Many grown people 
tell children that trees do not blossom.) Notice the bark 
and the manner of growth of the different trees. Learn to 
recognize them in the winter. Mount for the school-room 
specimens of flowers, seed, and leaf of each common tree. 

Learn the uses of the woods of the various trees. Visit 
saw-mills — planing mills, furniture factory, furniture store, 
carpenter shop, houses in building. Learn which woods 
are favorites for particular uses and why. Cut furniture 
from catalogues and paste under the names or pictures 
of the trees of which the furniture is made. Make list or 
things made of wood— Buildings, ships, pavements, 
walks, stairs, banisters, pillars, vehicles, boxes, spindles. 
(Learn kind of wood used for each.) 

Uses of growing trees to Man and Nature — Shade, 
conservation of moisture, beauty, charcoal. 

Foreign trees and precious woods — Mahogany, rosewood, 
teak, sandalwood, etc. If invited, go to homes to see 
interesting pieces of furniture. Children bring in articles 
made of the precious woods. 


Tree stories 
Rheecus (again). 
Phaethon— the poplars. 
The Charter Oak 
The Cambridge Elm 
The “Spreading Chestnut.” 
Tree of Lee’s Surrender. 


Tell about the “Big Trees,” that were growing at the 
time of Moses and of the wanderings of Ulysses, and 
which are still living on the Pacific Coast. 


List of interesting trees for study 
Rubber Cocoanut Coffee Olive 
Cacao Maple Mate Fig 
Mulberry, etc. 


CLOTHING 
(Supplementary) 
Expand the studies of cotton, linen, silk, and wool, 


which have been far from full in the first grade work. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all van catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 
builds up the whole system. 


Get it today in the usual liquid form or in 
the tablets called Sarsatabs. 


DIXON 


LEADS ALL 
WITH THE NEW 


BIG LEADS 
x@ You are not Famer wire Turse, Wr:rE For 

Samptes. Tryinc Means Buyinec. 
“SPECIAL BLACK,” No. 312 
“SOFT SHADING,” No. 309 

ie lead of No. 309 is a 
le harder than that of 312 

“B GINNERS, No. 308 


Large wood ‘and large lead. 
( Restful and easy to hold. 


Ovr Name 18 Surricrent GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Spanish 


Italian 


“FldWvS NOs SLUM 
LAVHISHSALSISW 





“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
s profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





LEARN TO 
BE A NU R s E 
We positively 
train You AT H ME to bea 
Professional Nurse. The best 
paying vocation o to wo- 
men. Big demand. National 
Nurses are furnished uniform 
and assisted to positions. 
EARN WHILE LEARNING 
Our very interesting Cata- 
log and other literature sent 
Free. Read how hundreds 
of women have successfully 
trained at home. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of NURSING, 318 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y. 











COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT BARGAIN 

Extra Jarge Stencil Outfit for all home decorations, 
Consists of 20 emt ay pe 4 yy on oil board, 6 
tubes best oil col 9 thumb tacks. Also full 
directions and poe Sg Stencils can be used many 
times. This outfit also includes a handsome stencilled 
CRASH PILLOW Ly ue complete outfit sent pre- 
paid for special price $ 
French Art Stencil Co., Scar tae td tas te: ts ee 

Send for Free New Fancy Work Book 





(Continued from page 520) 


Learn the uses of cotton and wool, cotton- 
seed hulls, and linseed. 

Learn about Eli Whitney and learn of 
the great changes in manufacture of 
clothing. Tell the children of the south 
mountain people who live far from town 
and still use spinning-wheels and looms. 

Tell about the workers in the cotton, 
silk, and woolen mills, and the efforts 
of thoughtful people to shorten hours 
and to guard the child-workers. Tell in 
connection with study of clothing manu- 
factories about the black and white lists 
issued by the Consumers’ Leagues. 

Study about the clothing of the various 
races, and think why each dresses as it 
does. 

Call attention to sensible and foolish 
dressing among ourselves and to extreme 
and transient fashions. Extreme dressing 
not a sign of strong mentality or character. 


NOTES 


—We have received an instructive 
and elaborate booklet from the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J. This is something more than a 
mere catalogue, as it gives a comprehen- 
sive treatment of Dixon’s school pencils 
for writing. It is no longer necessary to 
make an extended argument in favor 
of furnishing pencils of good quality to 
school children. Pupils cannot do good 
work unless they are furnished good 
tools. It has also been conclusively 
proven that an inferior pencil is not an 
economical pencil. In some states, for 
example, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, lead pencils are supplied 
without charge to the pupils by the School 
District, this being required by law. The 
results of this system are satisfactory in 
every way; and we are reliably informed 
that educators in other States are getting 
in line to adopt the same policy. Much 
of the information contained in this 
booklet cannot be found in print else- 
where. In preparing it no attempt has 
been made to include the entire Dixon 
line of school writing pencils. They have 
indicated only those which are in most 
general use, and, tracing the progress of 
the child through the school, have noted 
the pencils used most largely and most 
advantageously in each grade. 

We would advise every teacher and 
superintendent to send for the fund of 
information contained in this twenty-four 
page, nicely illustrated and uniquely 
bound brochure. 


DO YOU WANT THIS? 


Would you like to receive free literature 
about spending next summer among the 
Rocky Mountains? The Colorado Chau- 

tauqua and Summer School at Boulder, 
Colorado, would be glad to place the names 
of interested teachers on its mailing list. 
The literature includes a monthly Bulletin, 
an annual announcement, Bulletin of the 
Rocky Mountain Climbers’ Club and 
other publications of interest and value. 
It costs nothing and may point the way 
for the most pleasant experiences in your 
life. Send name and permanent address 
to F. A. Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Can re as : Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because are not doing what you should 
to help nature. y exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises fo- the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60 000 women. 
Results are quick and marvelous. In six to ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises at 
home than Massage will accomplish in an hour a day 
in a beauty parlor.” 
—Susanna Cocroft 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Wrinkles Flabby, _ Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 

Double Chins Crow's F. Dandruff 

Tired Eyes Pim Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Sagging Facial Muscles 

Tender, inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome 

The ee is invigorated. the skin cleared, the hair 

mote ossy. more abundant, the eyes stronger and brig —_ 

the feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pw 

oe younger after our course. Write for F zn Sook let 

0-day 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 20, CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


in only 
r own home, 
ou ae No need to spen months as with 
d’s Syllable Bystem is cas 

to write—easy to read. simple, Practical, 

a ITT —-~— 
ong list of word Ss s to confuse. 
ONLY N nee i CHARACT RS to learn you have the 
entire or any other) language caper ABSOLUTE 
COMMA D. we best system for stenographers, private 
i teach- 


lawyers, 
ers, —— lite folk and business men may now 
learn shorthand ek ome, wouce, Does not take continual 
daily practice as sorith other systems. Our graduates hold 
higherade Positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


*‘ CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
923 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, ll. 
































DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


The Better Kind”’ 

Cameras and Film Supplies. Enlargements of Sum- 
mer snap-shots make desirable Christmas gifts and 
souvenirs of your travels. No. 2 Brownie Films de- 
veloped at 10c a roll of 6 or 12, all other sizes 15c a roll. 
Printing and Framing at lowest rates. Send us your 
camera work. 


F. J. yh Schoo! Dept. 
812 Chestnut * Philadelphia, a 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES py 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Se Card 
Thread, Paints, Sees. Erasers, Scissors, ps, 

kbo 


Globes, Charts, Biac ards, Dictio Hold = 
Aaarens 00 A.’ J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P 


<=> CLASS PINS 








FACTORY TO Salty 
School or 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


YS foes Me syed Musical Pica Ping — 








Plays, eben. oy Special Entertainments for 
ail Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

Goode, ete. ‘Suitable for all ages and occasions 

catalogue Free, Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, 
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Editor’s Page 


The Teacher’s “Day” 


Those people who regard the teacher’s work day as most 
luxurious, should read the report of the activities outside 
the curriculum carried on by the teachers and principal of a 
single school of twenty-five hundred boys on the East Side, 
in New York City. Through their own efforts the teachers 
have secured the free services of opticians, the dental college 
and the People’s Hospital. The school maintains a shoe and 
clothing fund, which cares for nearly 125 boys each year, as 
well as a separate shoe fund. Free lunch tickets have been 
secured from a nearby restaurant for especially needy chil- 
dren. There are class-room club meetings for mothers, who 
are also visited in their homes by the teachers. There is a 
glee club, a dramatic club and a string orchestra, as well as 
an athletic league and a walking club. Each class-room is 
organized into a club and the Big Broth.r Movement 
has been well developed. A selected group of upper grade 
boys take care of the progress of about one hundred boys 
in the lower grades who need special attention. Last year 
not one of the younger boys so helped fell behind his class. 
All these activities are not carried on without organization 
or enthusiasm on the part of the teachers. And this school 
is by no means the only one whose teachers are undertaking 
such labors of love without any thought of remuneration. 





The Professional Attitude 


In one respect, teachers show a marked improvement in 
their professional attitude. The chronic whiner, the 
habitually tired, over-worked teacher who used to be met 
so frequently at every summer resort and who provided 
such an excellent subject for jest, is rapidly disappearing. 
Indeed, the time seems coming when teachers will present 
just as smiling and optimistic countenances to the world 
as any other set of people, whatever their feelings may be. 
When a School Board hears a teacher talking like this it 
must feel an immediate impulse to raise that teacher’s 
salary: ‘“‘We have altogether overstated the hardships 
of our business. The patent medicine people and the 
summer, resort folks have capitalized our complaints and 
they send us advertisements addressed to ‘The Tired 
Teacher. I am tired of being called tired. I have no 
more reason to be called tired than any other woman who 
works—-scrubwoman, saleswoman, newspaper woman, pro- 
fessional woman, or wife and mother. My required hours 
of work, are less than those of any other worker. Even 
if it should be proved that the nervous strain of effectively 
directing forty or fifty restless intelligences is greater than 
that upon the woman lawyer or the woman nurse, it does 
not lessen the nervous strain for me to talk about it. It 
rather aggravates it and increases it inmy own mind. Let 
a dozen of us get together and tell one another what a 
hard-wborked, conscientious lot we are and it debilitates 
instead of strengthens us.’ 

It is this whining attitude on the part of teachers, more 
than any other one thing, that has prevented teaching from 
becoming a “profession” and teachers from being honored 
and remunerated as members of a profession. When 





Address Epiror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


teachers themselves respect teaching, then so will every- 


body else. 





Departmental Teaching 


In a bulletin sent out by the Bureau of Education, the 
pros and cons of departmental teaching have been thor- 
oughly canvassed. As this is still an open question and 
one on which there is wide disagreement, some typical 
opinions may interest you: 


1 Succeeds with the strong and industrious pupils 
and fails with the weak and lazy. 

2 Tends to develop independence and self-reliance. 

3 Danger of teachers making their subjects of more 
importance than their pupils. 

4 Have had departmental teaching since 1896-97 and 
have found that it is more economical, that it requires 
pupils to be independent of the teacher; that they are 
better able to express their ideas, and that promotion can 
be made by subject. 

5 English should be distributed among the different 
teachers so that it may be co-ordinated with other subjects. 

6 Better teaching and discipline; more interest; 
less loss between grades. 

7 Satisfactory on the whole, but open to faults such 
as overtaxing the child. 

8 Efficiency of pupils higher; discipline suffers. 

9 Makes the break between the grades and high school 
less sudden. 

10 All right if child does not meet too many teachers. 

11 Very superior; teachers more interested; pupils 
develop broader ideas. 

12 Excellent if teaching force is prepared and in favor 
of the plan. 

13 If there is a poor teacher in the departanentél corps 
pupils do not have her all the time. 

14 Will abandon the plan, as we secure better _resuits 
with one teacher to a grade; discipline easier, and teachers 
prefer old method of having a room of their own. _ 

15 Gave the plan a fair trial, but it proved an absolute 
failure, perhaps the novelty cf the plan causes some to 
think it a good scheme. 

16 Difficult to co-ordinate the work properly; moral 
hold of teacher not so strong; supervision by principal 
more difficult. : 

17 Will abolish or greatly modify it this year; pupils 
are not taught individually. 

18 Do not care for it; would rather have one-teacher 
plan in first-year high school than extend departmental 
system to the grades. 





This is the month when every little child should plant a 
bulb for himself if possible and bring in a caterpillar in 
order to watch the process of cocoon making. In this 
way the nature work is carried over from fall to spring < and 
the child perceives something of the wonderful continuity 
of life. 


October 1913 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


* An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
\_ “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” sf 


‘ 


of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 








NOTES 


—-Letters from correspondents in 
twenty-six foreign countries have been 
received by school children in one New 
York school district through a letter 
exchange maintained by the school au- 
thorities. 


CO-OPERATION OF PUPILS IN 
SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 


President Garfield once said, “A log in 
the woods with Mark Hopkins on one 
end of it was as good as a college.” Un- 
fortunately Mark Hopkins is dead and 
his tribe has not materially increased in 
the land. Barren school-rooms, uninvit- 
ing buildings, pictureless walls, window 
sills unadorned by flower boxes and flag 
staffs that stand like huge lightning rods, 
in unadorned nakedness are woefully 
inadequate to awaken the dormant love 
of the beautiful and of the noble in the}’ 
mind of childhood. 

Educational leaders everywhere unite 
in applauding the efforts of teachers 
to make their schools beautiful. It is 
indeed a poor school that has no school 
flag to thrill the imaginations of the chil- 
dren as it flutters in the breeze. 

The co-operation of the pupils in equip- 
ping the school with a flag that is secured 
through the efforts of the pupils cannot 
fail to arouse the personal devotion of the 
children more potently than the flag that 
“just happened.” It is because our 
fathers shed their blood for the stars and 
stripes of the national banner that that 
emblem has become sacred to the nation. 
And precisely so it is that the first and 
most ‘powerful promptings of patriotic 
emotion will be manifest in the hearts of 
the children when they have made their 
first efforts and perhaps their first sacri- 
fices for the sake of the flag of their school. 

This is‘one reason why the approval 
of teachers, parents and school authori- 
ties everywhere is rewarding the efforts 
of the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana, to make it easy for 
every teacher to enlist the interest of the 
pupils in securing a school flag. Their 
plan does not involve the teacher in any 
expense and it always secures the flag to 
reward the efforts of the pupils. Read 
their advertisement which appears in 
another part of this issue. 


Want to Leave the 
Schoolroom—and yet 





Remain in School Work? 


Our Normal School Extension Work 
enables you to do this; an ideal blending 
of professional experience with .rate 
commercial opportunity. 

School men and women whose am- 
bitions reach beyond the limitations of 
the schoolroom will find it to their ad- 
vantage to investigate promptly. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO. 


(Department C) 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 








Established 1897 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Calis for Teachers yd Month in the Year 
101i TREMONT ST.., .nnu BOSTON, MASS. 
has filled A wy — 7 ee ae private schools 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
tic sea board to 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENC 
$700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu: ace, 


$1000 Pics Pagsienl Seen, $650, yp ah So Maste. Gove soo, réwi 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1 }, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution . me 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier. Dept. F, Syraéuse, N. Y. 




















SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ZBACEERS fear no examinations afte: taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare fer any cer- 


tifieate you want, ag City, — EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in ali subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 000 Stud 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
AN AGENCY inaccsce!* i fi °merety: hears 
Wravects THAT § soc" on 


you that «more, ours Se eOCOMMENDS 


you that is more. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 














An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. LU 


TEBREWE 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


i302 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE & "Ee 














*. Pratt Teacher’s Agency i22=c== 


lic and 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar g ; a ~ paps schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager : - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 














We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed. 





(NOTICE— CONTINUED ON PAGE 525) 
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Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair (See page 470) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 523) 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Any teacher, upon request, will receive 
without expense a copy of a new booklet, 
“Jack.” This little story, copyrighted 
by Dr. Charles A. Coulomb, Ph.D., con- 
tains interesting and helpful suggestions 
on class drill in the use of a dictionary. 
Why not make use of “Jack’s” experi- 
ences to teach your pupils the advantages 
of early forming the dictionary habit? 
Address the publishers, G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


A school specially designed for children 
of mill operatives is a feature of the in- 
dustrial education system of Columbus, 
Ga., according to a bulletin just issued 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The school was established with 
the idea of encouraging attendance among 
the large class of mill children in Colum- 
bus, many of whom were not going to 
school at all. 

A handsome colonial residence in the 
mill district was purchased by the Board 
of Education for the new school. Special 
pains were taken to adapt the course 


of study and the hours in the school to 


the conditions of mill work. School 
hours are from 8 to 11, and from 1 to 
3:30. The long intermission is to enable 
the children to take lunches to parents, 
brothers, sisters, and others who may be 
employed in the mills. This is a regular 
daily task with most of the children, some 
of them earning several dollars a week 
as “dinner-toters.” The school itself is 
frequently termed by the children “the 


-dinner-toters’ school.’ 


Although the aim of the school is in- 


‘dustrial, the “three R’s” are insisted upon 
even more severely than in the regular 


schools, because of the limited time the 
children have for schooling. “Although 
the prescribed course contemplates seven 
years,” says the bulletin, “few of the 
pupils continue after the fifth and sixth 
year, so strong is the call of the mills. 
Not more than one per cent finisa this 
school and pursue their studies further.” 

The three morning hours and the first 
hour of the afternoon are devoted to 
academic studies, while the last hour and 
a half of the day is given to practical work. 
All the boys are required to take the ele- 
mentary course in wood work and garden- 
ing. The girls take basketry, sewing, 
cooking, poultry raising, and gardening. 
The school is in session all the year round, 
and pupils are promoted quarterly. The 
teachers live at the school and keep “open 
house” to the people of the community 
at all times. 

This school is only one part of a care- 
fully developed system of industrial 
training in Columbus that is intended 
to reach the needs of all parts of the 
population. Particularly significant _ to 
many communities is the Industrial High 
School, the aims and scope of which are 
also described in the Bureau’s bulletin. 


GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schoo's. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,’’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ili., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 





It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INSTRIIGTORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
MARION, IND. 








Free Literature. Address 











The time to be registered with an agency is all thet ime. 





oe Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
ry ey mcy for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHABLES MULFORD, RS Peousteser - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office 











AN. Agency that recommends. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker** Way Booklet, Address either office. 














This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ay years. Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 


. Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 
NO ADVANCE FES D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 











os 
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with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thom: writes 

a in Few ome: her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
‘or her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 36 page 

ented booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 

Chicago. It is sent free. 





ce to Rest and Get W 


SACRED HEART ‘SANITARIUM, "Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of overy descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior. or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 








Is Co-education Dangerous? 


James E. Russell, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, presents facts that every 
teacher will wish to get at first hand. 


[My Name and Address] 








This article is a “leader” in October Goop 
HousEKEEPING — 15c on newsstands, or send 
this entire advertisement with 10c and a copy of 
the issue will be mailed you at once. Edition limited. 

The Educational Register Dept. H 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 W. 40th St., NewYork 
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This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 








Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


Il. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I, ee the 
ox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fumess of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 


eee scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o My Thumb — Tom 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


II. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive ples. Bright and dramatic. 


2 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HEten BECKWITH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 

from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 

Cloth. Each, 40 cents.’ 


~~ Esop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 








DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 














Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Joun RusKIN. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 


Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Prattr-CHApwick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara,L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among thi 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voic 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing andespeaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Tilustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “‘A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play, 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


158 pp. 
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Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be _ chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a_ perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 





SECURE A 


FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It will not cost you nor your pupils any- 
thing — and they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do 
it NOW. 

Just send us postal for 100 Hawthorne 


mation. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 
REMEMBER You are under no obligation 


or do not enter into any contract to order a 
library. Less than 1 per cent of those who 
endeavor to secure a library by our method 
are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











— 


Library Certificates (free) and full infor- | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT 





FOR PUPILS 


FOLK TALES FROM GRIMM A Dramatic Reader. 
Grades 3=4 
By Eruetyn Asportt. Seven full-page illustrations in four 
colors and seven black and white drawings by Dorotuy DULIN. 
126 pages. Cloth, with cover design in colors. Price, 35 cents. 
Six of Grimm’s most popular tales arranged in dramatic form 
for children of the third and fourth grades. 


THE CIRCUS BOOK With Dramatizations. 
Grades 2=3 


By Laura Rountree Situ. Iilustrations in colors by 
Dorotuy O’REILLY ANIOL. 136 pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

Stories of everyday happenings of circus life, with some imagi- 
nary adventures of certain of the animals. In addition to the 
stories there are simple dramatizations, a circus game, and notes 
and suggestions. Graphic pictures of the animals increase the 
fascination of the book. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 
Grades 5=6 
By Wriu1aM Lewis Nima, Ph.B., Supt. of Schools, River 
Forest, Ill. More than 100 illustrations. 250 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


The author was born and reared on a farm and began his_ 


teaching carcer in the rural schools. His experience, therefore, 
has enabled him “to place before the children of rural schools a 
simple and stimulating introduction to scientific farming.’’ In 
clear, direct language, easily comprehended by pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades, he has told in the entertaining style of the 
experienced writer how farm life may be made both attractive 
and profitable. The book is exceptionally well illustrated by 
the best half-tone engravings of farm life, chosen both for their 
attractive appearance and teaching value. 





FOR TEACHERS 


THE PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS New—Completed 
1912 


THE PLAN BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 

GRAMMAR GRADES New—Completed 1913 

By Marian M. GEORGE . 

New series of teachers’ guide books fashioned after the first 
series of Plan Books (which sold over 350,000 copies), but de- 
signed to meet present day needs. 

Either Series 


Paper binding—In ten numbers, one for each school month. 
Fully illustrated. 128 large pages each. Price, any month, 25 
cents. Per set of ten months, $2.25 postpaid. 

Cloth binding—In three volumes. Autumn: including Sep- 
tember, October, November, $1.25. Winter: December, Janu- 
ary, February, $1.25. Spring: March, April, May, June, $1.50. 


YOU SHOULD OWN A SET OF THE NEW SERIES 





ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE—Teachers’ Edition. 
400 pages. Cloth. Price, 85 cents. 


AN ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 
By CLARENCE E. ACKLEY. 160 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


THE NEW 1914 TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE 
of Supplementary Reading, Reference Works, Methods and 
Aids, Entertainments, Kindergarten and Industrial Material, 
etc., is now ready for distribution. Free on request. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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